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February 20, 1954 Worship Is a Family Affair 
(See page 17) 
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My Trial in China 
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Elbow Grease for a New India 





Handmaid 


By Leona Frances Choy 


I met the Lord one day. He spoke to me. 
“Give me your hands,” he asked. 


“My hands, dear Lord? But they 

Are busy all the day; 

They're combing tangles from my children’s hair, 
They must sweep floors and meals prepare; 

Every day, Lord, that’s how it goes. . . .” 


He spoke, “Well done. 

But are they clasped in prayer? 

Your hands can reach around the world, 
Work miracles . . . out there.” 


“Give me your life,” he asked. 


“My life, dear Lord? But see... 

It is already planned for me; 

My family, its daily need, 

My home, my Church; I serve indeed, 
But Lord, I can’t go far away 

Across the seas, to teach thy way.” 


He spoke, “The ones next door? Their need 
To know of me is just as great. 
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Fulfill my commission there, I plead.” 
“Give me your heart,” he asked. 
“My heart, dear Lord, for what. . . ?” 


“To feel the sorrows, needs and woes 
Of all mankind, as if they were your own, 
For they are mine. 

Give me your eyes, your ears, 

To see the sin, the sore distress, 

To listen to my voice, and listen less 

To clamor of the world, its haste. 

Give me your time, my child,” he asked, 
“Sit at my feet and learn of me; 

Then shall you truly be 

An handmaid of the Lord. 

Give me your love, and in loving ine 

Will love your brother, neighbor, friend, 
And those in need the whole world o’er. 
And as you reach your hand, incline your ear, 
And shate your faith, your substance. . . . 
Then you serve indeed, 


Not only them, but me.” 
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e NEW way to enjoy SPORTS 





Movies, Plays, Television 


SEE BETTER . . . GET EXTRA THRILLS! 


PEKTOSCOPES—West Germany’s revolutionary binoc- 
lar-spectacles—are the gift par excellence for men, 
yen and children! They give viewing thrills and added 
mjoyment in almost all your activities—whether you're 
atching TV, sports, movies, plays, concerts—or using 
hem to better your hunting, travel & scenic enjoyment! 
Wear them like ordinary eyeglasses . . . hour after hour 
.. Without fatigue. Featherweight, only 1 oz.—you hardly 
EEL you’re wearing ’em! 


INDIVIDUAL EYE FOCUSING 


PEKTOSCOPES allow you to focus for EACH EYE! ... 
fou get clear, sharp images from close-up or far away. 
hey have a greater range than many expensive opera and 
eid glasses and give a larger field of view than some sell- 
ig for many times more! Take them along when you 
ravel—whether by car, plane, ship or train. They never 
ire your arms as opera and field glasses sometimes do. 
Durable and attractive looking. SPEKTOSCOPES’ spar- 
ing ebony color and precision-finish provide a gift for 
jour friends and relatives that looks like a MUCH MORE 
LAPENSIVE remembrance! 


IMPORTER’S SPECIAL PRICE! 


Khe present favorable rate of exchange and Germany’s 

heed for dollars makes it possible for us—as exclusive dis- 

mutors of SPEKTOSCOPES in the U. S.—to offer this 

ticle at a greatly reduced price. This type of optical in- 

wtument has never been sold before for less than $10.00. 
ATOSCOPES are made by highly trained optical 

rattsmen in Western Germany—they take an Old World 
in their work and SHOW it in the fine precision finish 
ir product! 
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NEW 1954 DELUXE MODEL 
GIVES CLOSE-UP VIEWS ALL DAY 


WITHOUT FATIGUE! 


TRY AT OUR RISK— 


NO OBLIGATION 


ENJOY SPEKTOSCOPES FOR 5 DAYS—you MUST be 
delighted, otherwise your money will be refunded prompt- 
ly, with no questions asked! Try them, test them, compare 
them with others costing many times their low price . . . 
you'll discover that SPEKTOSCOPES ARE THE OPTI- 
CAL BARGAIN OF THE CENTURY! Send your check, 
m.o, or cash TODAY! C.O.D.’s sent plus C.O.D. fees. Use 
the convenient coupon below. Send it NOW to: 


INTERNATIONAL BINOCULAR CO. 


352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 20-B-90, New York 10, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BINOCULAR CO. 


352 Fourth Avenue, Dept. 20-B-90, New York 10, N. Y. 


RUSH SPEKTOSCOPES at 1.98 each on Special 
5-Day Trial. 


You are to refund my 1.98 if I am not fully satisfied. 
(C) Payment enclosed. Send post free. 
( Send C.O.D. plus fees. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


The World Around 
Our Table 


« Do you ever wish you could pack up 
your family and take them on a trip 
around the world? So do we. In fact, 
travel is the favorite subject of our day- 
dreams. We long to give our children 
the advantages of seeing the world in 
action. 

But, until seven-league boots or magic 
carpets start rolling off the assembly 
line, we aren't likely to venture very far 
from home plate. 

Since we can’t take our family to 
the “uttermost parts of the earth” we 
have tried to discover ways of bringing 
the world to our family, We just leave 
the door of our home open and let the 
world walk in. To our family table 
come those who have traveled to and 
from the places that are only spots on 
the map to us, and we allow the richness 
of their experiences to overflow into 
our lives. 

When we established our home, we 
inscribed in our guest book the advice 
of Saint Paul, “Be not forgetful to en- 
tertain strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” That was 
the beginning of our “open-door policy” 
and through the door left ajar have 
come, to break bread with us, rich and 
poor, black and white, saints and sinners. 
Each has given us a glimpse of the world 
that we would never have seen if he 
had not come. 

The young Arab awakened us to the 
injustices suffered by his people in 
which we as Americans had an inglori- 
ous part. Our children thrilled to the 
story of Haines House in Alaska as it 
was told by a visiting missionary. The 
bleakness and misery of Korea unfolded 
before our eyes, as a Korean woman told 
of her recent letters from home. The 
lesson of brotherhood was well taught 
the day a visiting Negro mended the 
wheel on our son’s toy car. And the God 
of all nations was very near to us the 
evening an African chieftain’s son sat 
at our table and told of his conversion 
to Christianity. 

Our luggage is hardly scratched and 
bears no glamorous stickers from hotels 
in distant lands, but our guest book is 
ragged and bears many, many names of 
our friends around the world. And we, 
who have not ventured far, are rich— 
for we have seen God's world through 
the eyes of others. 


—Mnrs. Rav H. Krery 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


No Longer Anonymous 


« In the Shop Talk column of the Jan- 
uary 9 issue of PrespyTeRIAN Lire you 


quote a saying, “We agree to differ; we 
unite to serve; we resolve to love.” You 
say you do not know the author of that 
quotation. .. . 

In 1922 there was a National Con- 
ference held in China . . . representing 
practically all the Christian churches 
and missions of China. It was the first 
time that the Chinese church leaders 
really got together. . The saying 
quoted above may be said to be the 
keynote of the conference. It was actu- 
ally coined by the Reverend Timothy T. 
Lew (Liu), a prominent member of the 
Yen Ching University of Peking and a 
forward-looking, aggressive churchman. 

May I say that I was a member of the 
conference and it was a thrilling expe- 
rience to see Chinese leadership taking 
hold. They have carried the ball ever 
since, Wise missionaries have stood by 
and aided and abetted them. What a 
blessing it was that the Chinese church 
leaders had that experience, as events of 
today prove. It is these men and women 





and their successors who are carrying 
the burden of leadership and standing | 
fast by their Christian convictions. 

—A, J. Fisuen | 


Pasadena, California 
Missionary in China 1902-1947 


The Clearing House 


« Vance Mefnorial Church of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, has eighteen sets of Com- 
munion ware, in perfect condition, which 
it will either give or sell for a small token 
sum to a congregation in need of a Com- 
munion service. 

—J. C. Rosprnson 


Geo. E. Stifel Co. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


« The Yukon Presbytery’s Committee 
on National Missions needs a reed organ 
for a small chapel on the Alaska Hiway. 
We can pay transportation costs plus 
reasonable purchase price. Please use 
air mail in responding. 
—(Rev.) Bert BINcLe | 
College, Alaska 
« The First Presbyterian Church of 
Kalispell, Montana, wants to dispose of | 
twenty-seven used, black, adult choir | 
robes, For particulars, write to me in 
care of the church, P. O. Box 383. 
—Mrs. J. J. Hunt 
Kalispell, Montana 





« We have just completed remodeling 
the sanctuary of our little country church 
(Rosedale Presbyterian), but we do not 
as yet have pews. . . . If someone could 
tell us where me might obtain twenty 
used pews, eight feet long, we would 
appreciate it very much. 

—ALvIN D. SicaFus 


Pastor, Rosedale Presbyterian Church 
Pardeeville, Wisconsin 





HOW TO 
FINANCE... 

YOUR NEW 
CHURCH BUILDING 


New FREE Booklet 
“THE CHURCHES 
ANSWER 
YOUR QUESTIONS” 


Points The Way = 


Before your church takes any definite 
on a fund raising program, be sure 
“The Churches Answer Your Questionsa 
Wells Church Fund-Raising.” This 
has been written by leaders of churches 
have recently conducted successful fund 
ing programs the Wells Way. They wil 
you how it’s possible for your chun 
finance that new building you need. 
coupon for your free copy. 


YOU KNOW THE COST IN ADVANG 


Wells Organizations, largest of present 
fund raising firms, specializes exclusive 
church fund raising. Charges are based 
flat fees—never upon a percentage basis, 
church that raises more than the i 
objective pays no additional fee. Whik 
amounts sought by Wells client-churchs 
normally much larger than they would 
alone, over 90% reach their objectiv 
schedule the Wells Way. 


MAIL COUPON FOR BOOKLET 


Your church can conduct a successful 
raising program the Wells Way, too. 
cost or obligation on your part we will 
have a Wells officer meet with your ¢ 
leaders to guide them through a self-study 
your needs and potentials and help youc 
a plan of action to provide the desired 
Fill out the coupon below, mail it today. 


ponm-FREE BOOKLET COoUPO 


Wells Organizations, Suite 1017 

222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, ll. 
Please send FREE booklet “The Churches Answer 
Your Questions” to: 








— 








State 


oO We would like to hove a Wells officer med 
with us at no cost or obligation. 








Church Fund-Raising 


ORGANIZATIONS 


222 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, Phone CEnirel 
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- SHOP TALK 


\ | 
ie THE COVER: Enjoying a family 
j hymn-sing are Dr. and Mrs, Theo- 
dore Stevenson and three of their 
iG four children: David, 16; Bill, 13; 
and Dorothy, 7. Donald, 18, is a 
Mreshman at Princeton University. 
lamily worship (See Worship Is a 
ily Affair) has been part of 
he Stevenson home through some 
Mificult years. 
in 1934 Dr. Stevenson began his 
Medical career as a Presbyterian 
‘mission doctor in Canton, China. In 
1938 son David was born during a 
Japanese air raid. In 1941, when 
they were home on furlough, the 
ernment informed them. that, 
to the war threat, the family 
could not accompany Dr. Stevenson 
‘ail back to China. He sailed without 
d. Maia them, but was interned at Manila 
by the Japanese, with whom the 
United States was then at war. 
For the next three-and-a-half 
years, Mrs. Stevenson did not know 
whether her husband was dead or 
alive. Her first news of him was a 
picture in Time, showing Dr. Ste- 
yenson operating on a Japanese 
oficer. Dr. Stevenson had been 
medical officer for a prison camp of 
5,000 American civilians. He had 
incurred the ig mame wrath by re- 
fusing to sign bogus death certifi- 
cates—“The Japs wanted me to put 
down heart failure for starvation 
deaths”—and was scheduled for ex- 
ecution the day he was freed by 
the American army. His first act 
after release was an operation on 
the officer who had condemned him 
to death—the man had been wound- 
0 ed in the liberation battle. 
7 Mrs. Stevenson was born in 
" China, the daughter of missionary 
| we @ parents. Dr. Stevenson is son of J. 
Roff Stevenson, a former president 
——f of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
___§§ The family now lives just outside 
-* Media, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Ste- 
venson is staff surgeon at Lankenau 
—— Hospital, Philadelphia. 
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One of the nation’s oldest inter- 

) church groups, the Philadelphia 

/) YMCA, is celebrating its centennial 

this year. First event of the observ- 

amce, a dinner, was held in the 

famous John Wanamaker depart- 

ment store, whose founder was also 

America’s first paid YMCA secre- 

tary. The story of John Wanamaker, 

great merchant and _ indefatigable 

‘ byterian layman, appears in 
issue. 
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MEDITATIONS By Lawrence MacColl Horton 


Ye Are the Branches 


|) rere the Last Supper as Jesus 
looked around at the faces of his 
closest followers, he developed a new 
and compelling ——— to describe 
their relationship. He thought of the cup 
and the fruit of the vine which they had 
just shared. He knew that his people 
had been referred to as God’s vine by 
Jeremiah (2:21) and Ezekiel (19:10). 
He knew that Isaiah had told a parable 
of a vineyard which, instead of yielding 
large, luscious grapes, produced only 
small, wild ones (Isaiah 5:1-7). Jesus 
recalled that he had told of a vineyard 
left to the care of servants who proved 
wicked and untrustworthy (Matthew 
21:33-41), and of a father who had 
asked his two sons to work in the vine- 
yard (Matthew 21:28). As these figures 
flashed through his mind, Jesus said, “I 
am the vine, ye are the branches. . . . 
My Father is the husbandman” (John 
15:5, 1). In the terms of this likeness, 
God is the keeper of the vineyard; Jesus 
is the vine; we are the branches. 

The branch, to be any good, must 
be attached to the vine. The Christian 
must be attached to Christ. Jesus put 
it this way: “Abide in me, and I in you” 
(John 15:4). Paul spoke of being “in 
Christ”: “Therefore if any man be in 
Christ, he is a new creature” (II Corin- 
thians 5:17). We must be as branches 
to the vine of Christ in the membership 
of his Church, “the body of Christ” (I 
Corinthians 12:27), in a fellowship of 
praver in his name, in daily acquaintance 
with the story of his life in Scripture, in 
company with his spirit in daily tasks 
and joys. “If man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his” (Romans 8:9). 
People who have lived together a long 
while almost automatically know what 
the other is going to say before he says 
it and how he is going to think before 
he voices his opinion. It is the kind of 
closeness which is the likeness of the 
vine and the branches. 

The branch, when it is cut off from 
the vine, soon dies. The leaves which 
looked so beautiful in the forest never 
look the same after they are brought 
indoors. “If a man abide not in me, he 
is cast forth as a branch, and is withered” 
(John 15:6). When society gets away 
from Christ, it suffers. What other ex- 
planation will do for the time in which 
we live? Material plenty on every side 
of us, yet spiritual poverty inside so 
many of us. Trusting in our knowledge 
and our power and our plenty, we find 
no peace, no security, no serenity. “Be- 
cause your heart is proud, and you have 
said, ‘I am a god,’ . . . yet you are but 
a man, and no god” (Ezekiel 28:2. 


RSV). When any society severs ity 
from the vine of divinity, it becomes 
fruitful, and God the divine culti 
prunes it off. When the Church » 
away from Christ, it suffers; someti 
there is so much activity, promotic 
and program that there is no time 
energy left for the spiritual devotj 
which must be at the center. Plans 
succeed only to the degree that the og 
ter of the Church is sound in its ck 
ness to the vine of Christ. When we 
individuals get away from Christ, 
suffer, When we get into trouble in« 
lives, it is because we have become } 
branches cut off from Christ—careless; 
our prayers, negligent in our devotion 
casual in our churchgoing, cynical abo 
ideals. Then we discover that the bran 
cannot bear fruit of itself and that, « 
off from the vine, we are incapable: 
living life and of living it abundant 
(John 10:10). 
The wonderful fact of this relati 
ship between the vine and the brand 
is that the branch draws its life from 
the vine. Because of the relationship 
the branch produces fruit. “He thi 
abideth in me, and I in him, the sang 
bringeth forth much fruit” (John 15:5) 
Whatever good we are permitted to # 
is not because of our own great virtie 
it is because of Christ dwelling in « 
This is a source of wonderful encourag: 
ment. As we contemplate our own re 
sources for good, they seem very meager 
indeed. But as we see that we can lk 
as a branch drawing its strength from 
the vine of Christ, then—then there i 
hope of our producing fruit. We bem 
fruit as a parent, or as a teacher, ora 
one charged with large responsibility, 
or as a Christian minister, elder, or lay: 
man, only as Christ shares in our live 
and we share in his. Jesus is the vine 
we are the branches; God is the keeper 
of the vineyard, ready to prune when 
necessary and to give the fruit if th 
branches are securely on the vine. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Jeremiah 2:20-22. Israel a noble vim 

Second Day: Ezekiel 19:10-14. Israel a vine. 

Third Day: Isaiah 5:1-7. Grapes and wild grape 

Fourth Day: Matthew 21:33-46. Parable of t& 
vinevard. 

Fifth Day: Matthew 21:28-32, Two sons in t& 
vineyard. 

Sixth Day: John 15:1-11. Ye are branches. — 

Seventh Day: II Corinthians 5:16-21. Be in Chrit 

Eighth Day: Romang 16:3-16. Others in Chrit 

Ninth Day: I Corinthians 12:27-31. The body @ 
Christ. 

Tenth Day: Romans 8:9-11. The Spirit of Chrit 

Eleventh Day: Ezekiel 28:1-10. I am a 

Twelfth Day: John 10:7-18. Abundant life. _ 

Thirteenth Day: I Corinthians 3:5-9. God gv 
the increase. 

Fourteenth Day: I Corinthians 15:1-11. § # 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT By Hermann N. Morse 








Loyalty’s Mandate 


¥ yon month in which we celebrate the birthdays of 
two of our greatest Americans is an appropriate 
time to consider what loyalty we owe to the ideals 


and principles to which they dedicated their lives. ° 


Washington and Lincoln, while both great patriots, 
were in many respects as unlike personally as their 
times and problems were unlike. It was the task of 
one to establish a nation, of the other to preserve it 
from disruption. They illustrate a truth which every 
page of our history teaches, Love of country, however 
sincere, is not enough. In every period patriotism has 
to be transmitted into the insight to recognize, and 
the courage to face, whatever threatens the nation’s 
essential ideals. 


Though cast in such diverse roles, how many 
things, really great things, these two men had in com- 
mon. Love of God, love of country, love of their 
fellow men; love of freedom coupled with readiness 
to accept the responsibilities of freedom; a disposition 
to put tees and integrity above every personal con- 
sideration; faithfulness to duty even unto death; pa- 
tience and a capacity for suffering in a good cause; 
confidence in the triumph of righteousness, and far- 
sighted hope born of deep faith; courage in struggle, 
perseverance in adversity, magnanimity in victory; in 
everything a kind of selflessness that kept first things 
first. These were great qualities that made them great 
men in times of great testing. 


Today, too, is a time of testing. Our historic ideals 
of freedom and brotherhood, of righteousness anc 
truth, of justice and mercy, face enemies in the mod- 
ern world more ruthless and powerful than in any 
earlier age. The struggle is of ideas and ideals, and 
the battlefield is the whole world. Yet, in relation to 
our material and technical resources, our problems 
are hardly as great as those our pioneer fathers con- 
fronted. If we are at a disadvantage compared to our 
predecessors, it is because we seem less sure of our 
ground with a less assured faith in our destiny. Having 
vastly more resources at our command, we yet have 
a greater sense of foreboding than they. The pioneer 
expected little help from any source. This generation 
of men too often expeets everything to be done for 
them. The pioneer faced forward, believing that the 
future belongs to those who face forward in high 
confidence. Today one senses an almost cynical lack 
of faith in our historic ideals and our ability to 
achieve them, a distrust almost of freedom, a reluc- 
tance to make the great commitment. However much 
we bluster and protest, that is not the mood of victory. 
We can have only the kind of world we are willing 
to pay the price for—but often we say that and still 
do not understand what it means. 


The poet Heine wrote: “We do not possess our 
ideals, but they possess us, and force us out into the 
arena of life where, gladiator like, we must do battle 
for them.” And Jesus said: “He who would save his 
life will lose it.” 
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One thing that this says to us is that we must 
have a positive faith. True Americanism, like true 
Christianity, is fundamentally an affirmation, not a 
negation, It is easy to be against things, and there 
are plenty of things we should be against. But we 
have to realize that the reason we must be against 
some things is because we are for other things. The 
vital consideration is what we are for. If we are sure 
enough of that, the negatives will almost take care 
of themselves. Jesus's parable of the demons that took 
possession of the empty house is instructive. We have 
no reason to hate a lie unless we first love truth, no 
reason to hate bondage unless we love freedom, no 
reason to hate the devil unless we love God. 

Faith here needs to be positive and clear, and it 
needs to be passionately held and devotedly lived. 
The only defense against the evil is to live the good 
more strongly. If our patriotism, or our religion, is 
preoccupied with negatives, the result, as Paul wrote, | 
is to put us under the rule of law rather than of the 
spirit. In this sense negativism stifles true loyalty, 
while a positive faith gives it life. One can look back 
to the dark days through which Washington and Lin- 
coln struggled and know that what strengthened and 
sustained them was not hatred of the enemies they 
fought, but a glorious faith in freedom and righteous- 
ness. 


It is no accident that what is at the heart of our 
evangelical Christian faith is also at the heart of our 
democratic order. The essence of it is in a free, re- 
sponsible human soul, derived from God and respon- 
sible to him, with a sense of spiritual mission and a 
sense of spiritual destiny. “This nation under God” 
was Lincoln’s phrase, and he meant a nation of free 
men acknowledging the sovereignty of God. It is our 
faith as Christians that we must. be born into. a new 
life, made new creatures in Christ. It is our faith as 
Americans that we can have freedom under God as 
we achieve righteousness and brotherhood in his 
spirit. These are positive concepts, not negations, 
though they cut like a keen-edged sword between 
good and evil. It is a faith that has in it essentially 
the issue of life and death for the world. It is this 
idealism which, in today’s world, is realistic. 


If we would be loyal to our vision, as Washington 
and Lincoln were loyal to theirs, loyalty’s mandate 
to us is that we live to the very hilt the faith we 
profess. If men will do that for less worthy faiths, how 
much more should we who have so great a heritage? 
That is true patriotism, as it is true religion. There is 
no easier road than 


To love and bear; to hope till hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing it contemplates; 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent; 

This . . . is to be 

Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free; 

This is alone life, joy, empire and victory. 


TRIAL 
IN CHINA 


A VETERAN MISSIONARY ACCUSES HIS 
ACCUSERS, AND LIVES TO TELL ABOUT IT 


By Henry A. Poppen 


Henry A. Poppen 


The Communist “Army of Liberation” 
came into Changchow, Fukien province, 
China, in September, 1949, and I was in 
trouble at once. I had gone out to South 
China in 1918 and, after twenty-three 
years of service in the Amoy Mission of 
the Reformed Church in America, I was 
among the missionaries interned after 
Pearl Harbor, The Japanese kept me two 
years in concentration camps, then sent 
me home with other Americans on the 
Gripsholm in December, 1943. Before 
the end of 1945 I was back again in 
South China and looked forward to the 
most fruitful years of my life in the recon- 
struction of China in cooperation with 
the Church of Christ in China, to which 
the Christians in South Fukien belonged. 
I was teaching in Talmage College in 
Changchow, a high school of 700 boys, 
and also in South Fukien Theological 
Seminary, and was supervising the build- 
ing of a 150-bed hospital and a boys’ 
dormitory in my spare time. 

After the arrival of the Communist 
army, all this came to an end, By noon 
on the day they entered Changchow, I 
was accused of informing the Associated 
Press that the city had fallen and was 
branded an American government agent. 


i Sate 


This striking photo, smuggled ou 
Hong Kong, where he rejoined his 


From that day on, I was considered @ 


enemy of the Communist regime. @ 
afternoon Talmage’s principal and de 
came to me with a request from 
Communist commissioner of educati0 
He desired to take over Talmage 
lege and he wanted from me an invit 
tion tocome into the school and reorgaiil 
it so that it might be used by the go 
ernment for propaganda and other p 
poses, I talked to those men for hours. 
had made up my mind at once that 
would refuse. I finally said to them, ! 
the gentleman wants to come in, & 
power is in his hands. But he must ™ 
expect me to invite him to come intotl 
college and take it over, because the pt 
pose of this college during all the 
has been to present the claims of Chit 
to the young men of South China. 
this gentleman takes over, Christ goes4 
the campus, and I am not interested 
the school from that day on, Let fi 
come in and take over any time 
wishes.” Well, I said the wrong thing 
And yet for me it was the right thing 
my own convictions. At 1:30 in® 
morning they left. I said to my wile 
they went out the front door, “Moth 
we are in for trouble.” 
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fhina in 1952, shows open-air trial similar to one experienced by Dr. Poppen. After Dr. Poppen’s release, he was sent by ship to 
1952-53, the author was President of the General Synod of the Reformed Church. The Poppens now live in Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Within one week I had been banished 
rom that campus, never to return. I 
Wegan a three-month period of house 
mest, partially voluntary and partially 
by force of circumstances. I did this at 
e advice of my Chinese friends, who 
id, “Keep under cover; don’t let your- 
elf be seen.” During those three months 
continued to send in my lectures day 
by day to the theological seminary and I 
made a translation of Erdman’s 
xposition of the book of Hebrews. This 
vas made possible because my personal 
sacher was, for some strange reason, 
lowed to come in to work with me 
ery day. It was through this gentleman 
hat one day an invitation came to me 
rom the government to remain in China 
ad to work along with the government 
nd in Talmage College in order to make 
into an agricultural college, a reor- 
pnization which I had already begun. I 
nid to him, “This government has no in- 
trest in me; they don’t want me to stay.” 
¢ said, “Oh, yes they do, They would 
y much like you to stay.” I refused, 
nd that was the second score against 
We, my second sin—noncooperation. 
As the days passed, America came to 
he aid of Korea and the Peoples’ Gov- 
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ernment set up all over China “Hate 
America, Help Korea” organizations to 
stir up the Chinese people against 
America and Americans, and against 
missionaries especially. I soon realized 
that in Changchow they had picked 
Henry A. Poppen as the criminal and the 
sinner in that area. Although I knew I 
had not an enemy in that city of 170,000, 
they spent three months arousing the 
people against me and against America, 
and accusing me of various crimes. Meet- 
ings were held all over the city and on 
the campus of my school. Under their 
system, the dialectical method, every- 
thing is discussed back and forth until a 
common agreement is reached, for the 
people must agree to everything that is 
done. As part of this procedure, even the 
cook who prepared meals for us was 
forced to go to a public meeting and 
sign a document saying that he insisted 
that I be brought to trial and that I 
should be punished by the government 
for all my sins. Meetings were also held 
in the churches, Actually the churches 
themselves were closed almost at once 
after the Communists arrived, but meet- 
ings of church leaders were held in 
schools and other places to discuss my 


situation and what the government 
should do with me. Tensions so increased 
from day to day that we spent most of 
the hours of the days and nights on our 
knees. We waited for Divine guidance; 
we prayed for patience; we prayed for 
justice; above all we prayed for wisdom 
that we might be directed to do the right 
under the circumstances in which we 
were living. 

During this period the farmers and 
landowners were being “liquidated.” 
Every evening after dark we would hear 
trucks rumbling into the prison. Early in 
the morning we saw the trucks coming 
out from the prison loaded with these 
poor innocent victims. They were taken 
to the execution grounds, and sometimes 
as many as fifty or sixty a day were killed 
by the Communist government for sins 
that I knew—and they knew—these men 
had never committed. It was part of the 
program to create fear in the hearts of 
the people. 

Finally, in February, 1951, the time 
came for my trial. News of it reached me 
by grapevine. In spite of all precautions 
to cut off communications, a friend sent 
me a note in which he said, “Pastor, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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the versatile 





Merchant, statesman, and philanthropist, 


he never forgot the church 


on his way to fame and fortune 





The pale, thin, young man, who 
looked taller than he was in his long 
black coat and high collar, heard the 
familiar scuffling outside. But he con- 
tinued with his lesson. 

Two weeks before he had been driven 
out of a vacant house nearby by a mob 
of neighborhood toughs, some of them 
armed with clubs. “You get out of here 
or we'll mash your head in,” he was told. 

One week before he had moved to yet 
another location. Despite his warnings, 
his sister, Mary, and a friend of hers, 
Mary Brown, had come with him to help 
with the children. But the gang came 
back, broke in the door, and chased away 
twenty-seven youngsters who were the 
first organized class of Bethany Mission 
Sunday School. The nineteen-year-old 
youth and the two girls were threatened. 
“You'd better not come to South Street 
again,” one of the young hoods had 
shouted. 

But the young Philadelphian had 
other plans, Just past the end of South 
Street was a deserted building. He got 
permission to use a bare, unheated 
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By Henry L. McCorkle 




















Old drawing shows first home of YMCA 
in Philadelphia. John Wanamaker’s of- 
fice was in rented room on second floor. 


ground-floor room, The next Sunday 
and the two Marys rounded up 
youngsters to learn about the Bible 
had snowed; the air was bitterly 
With loose bricks and boards, the gu 
fashioned benches and settled to t 
task. 

The scuffing grew louder outs 
Then the door burst open and in hurt 
the South Philly wrecking crew, # 
of whom weren't much younger t 
the gaunt Sunday school leader. 

The students screamed and scatter 
The young women tried to protect # 
charges, who were fleeing helter-ske 
toward their homes. The schoolma 
however, stood his ground, and was# 
lost in an avalanche of snowballs 
rotten eggs. By this time a crowd 
gathered around the store-front. 
of the people’ drove off the attatt 
while others formed a cordon aft 
the two girls. Dripping with water 
the mess of old eggs, John Wanat 
future merchant prince, church leat 
and statesman, walked toward his® 
cuers, 
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When John was 19, he was appointed secretary of the “Y.” 


That ended the trouble for the Beth- 
many Mission Sunday School. This last 
attack took place on February 14, 1858. 
Five months later the school moved 
into a tent sewn together from old sails 


‘th by the mothers of the then 300 pupils. 


In October the cornerstone of Bethany 
Chapel was laid, although there was only 
tinety cents in the building fund at the 
time. Bethany superintendent Wana- 
maker had some stock shares (value: 
five cents ) printed, and three months 
ter, in January of 1859, the chapel, 
which cost $3,700, was dedicated. _ 

A Philadelphia Sabbath School Asso- 
Gation missionary told young John he 
Was crazy to start a mission in this part 
of the city. But John wouldn't give up. 
Bethany Chapel became one of the 
largest and most famous church organi- 
tations in the: world, with more than 
6000 members in its congregations and 
thools. The Chapel was the first of 
four Presbyterian churches which John 
Wanamaker founded, and the first of 
Many church structures which he later 

ped to build in America, India, Korea, 
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Japan, China, and the Near East. 

In the winter of 1857, just before the 
founding of Bethany, John Wanamaker 
took on his first important job, Many 
of his friends and family acquaintances 
— including his future father-in-law — 
scoffed at the decision, Who ever heard 
of a nineteen-year-old without , high- 
school education being a paid secretary 
for a religious organization? Only min- 
isters were supposed to do that kind 
of thing. And what was this group—the 
Young Men’s Christian Association— 
anyway? It wasn’t connected with a 
church, and the Philadelphia chapter 
was only three years old, with only a 
handful of members. 

Some of the directors hadn’t even 
been informed of Wanamaker’s appoint- 
ment as “Y” secretary, The fledgling 
churchman was rudely ushered from 
one director's office after being told how 
contemptible it was for a layman to 
receive pay for religious work, John was 
introduced at his first annual meeting 
as the man “with a queer name nobody 
ever heard of.” 


In his 80’s, Wanamaker still spent hours at Bethany Church. 


But John Wanamaker accepted the 
challenge. In one year membership in- 
creased by 2,000. He planned evange- 
lism campaigns, trained and placed forty 
Sunday school teachers, and raised more 
money than his superiors had collected 
in four years. 

For his services as America’s first 
paid YMCA secretary, Wanamaker re- 
ceived $1,000 per annum. He worked 
for the “Y” three years, during which 
time the standards he set were copied 
by new chapters in many other cities. 
In 1860 he married Mary Brown, the 
girl who had helped teach Bethany’s first 
class. In 1861, using money he had saved 
from his “Y” salary, he went into the 
men’s furnishings business with his new 
brother-in-law, Nathan Brown. Their 
combined capital was less than $4,000. 
John formed his own company after the 
death of his partner in 1868. 

From the beginning of his business 
career; Wanamaker was an astute and 
honest trader. But he was also, more 
than any other man, the father of mod- 
ern advertising. Bethany Mission's in- 
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THE VERSATILE 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


come for its first six months was almost 
seventy dollars. Of this amount, twenty- 
seven dollars were spent on “Advertising, 
Posters, and Handbills.” When Wana- 
maker & Brown was struggling in the 
early ‘sixties, most of the firm’s ready 
cash was sunk into newspaper adver- 
tising. Some of Philadelphia’s older busi- 
nessmen wondered when these foolish 
young men would publicize themselves 
into bankruptcy. But in 1865, the store 
(then known as Oak Hall) startled the 
city’s staid merchants by purchasing the 
front cover and space on every page of 
the City Directory. 

Then came Oak Hall calendars, twen- 
ty-foot balloons, and huge “W & B” signs 
painted on carefully picked walls. We 
are used to Howdy Doody books, Roy 
Rogers hats, and Sparkle Plenty dolls to- 
day. The children of the late ’sixties 
enjoyed John Wanamaker pencils, 
slates, and tracing and story books. In 
1872, Wanamaker’s two stores were 
carrying a daily full column of ads in the 
Philadelphia newspapers. On September 
26, 1874, appeared the first copyrighted 
half-page newspaper ad ever bought by 
a merchant. 

This ad—Wanamaker’s, of course— 


announced a revolutionary change in re- 
tailing policy, Goods would be fully 
guaranteed, sold for cash at one price to 
all, and could be returned for cash. No 
large store had ever before combined 
all these offers. The policy was one of 
the first of many innovations pioneered 
in Wanamaker’s more than sixty years 
as a business leader. 

With the opening of Wanamaker’s 
third store—the Grand Depot—in 1876, 
began the department store era. Here, 
under one roof, were thousands of un- 
related items. For the first time in Amer- 
ica, a shopper could find practically 
everything he or she wanted in the same 
store. In 1878, after conferences with 
Thomas Edison at Menlo Park, John 
Wanamaker put electric lights into the 
Grand Depot. In 1880 came pneumatic 
cash tubes, and in 1882, elevators and 
electric ventilation, all firsts. 

When his new (and still operating) 
stores in Philadelphia and New York 
were being built in the early 1900's, 
Wanamaker realized the permanence of 
underground rapid transit and built 
“Down Stairs Stores” for subway riders. 
His Grand Depot was the first store to 
install a private telephone exchange. In 
1904 his stores acquired the first Ford 
agencies in Philadelphia and New York 
after Henry Ford had put the first mass- 
produced car on the market. And in 


Wanamaker’s last office in Philadelphia store is kept just as he left it. Here 
Wanamaker’s former secretary, Remy Muller, inspects a cornerstone-laying trowel. 


1909, after cabling French aviator 
Bleriot on the day of his successful 
nel flight, the Wanamaker peopk 
nounced that they were taking 
for airplanes, The Wanamaker 
lishments were the first to spend om 
million dollars a year in advertisir 
the first to gross over a million doll 
business in a single day. &) 
a 


~ 


Whether it was Sunday 
YMCA, store, evangelism mecting 
Liberty Bond drive, versatile John 
amaker liked to do things in a big 
And once he had set his mind to sim 
thing, he followed through to them 

At Bethany, John Wanamaker® 
Sunday school superintendent for 
four years. Although he had been 
Vice-Moderator of the Presby 
Church’s General Assembly, he y 
the time of his death in December, 
vice-moderator of the Presbyter 
Philadelphia. In fact, the last ff 
meeting he attended before he di 
that of the presbytery. Lively at 
four, he presided at the meeting. 

Denied military service in 186 
cause of his health, the me 
churchman never forgot this s 
deficiency. During the War Bet 
States, he helped turn the YM 
a nineteenth-century U.S.O. 
Spanish-American War, he volur 
to equip, support, and lead several 
panies of troops he had recruited, 
in World War I, he took the 
pushing the five Liberty Loan di 
By the time the last drive had ended 
Wanamaker and the company he owne 
had subscribed for $20,000,000 in bond 

One of his most successful seculit 
projects took place in 1920, when} 
was eighty-two. After the war, as afte 
World War II, there was a period @ 
runaway inflation. The prices of even 
day items were going up as much @ 
four or five times in as many 
Wanamaker, concerned about this “hig 
cost of living” (a phrase he had coine 
many years before), ordered that 
entire $20,000,000 retail stocks of hi 
stores, except a few items under pn 
restriction, be placed on sale at 20-pe 
cent off. The sale lasted for two 
When the sale began in May, 1920, 
price index hit its peak of 247. By ti 
end of 1921, the index had dropped 
138. The doughty old merchant himse 
wrote the ad which announced the si4 

John Wanamaker’s imagination, drivt 
and devotion had made him one of bus 
ness’s immortals and one of Americ 
most famed churchmen. But he wai 
successful all the time. He met defeat 
with agonizing regularity, in polities. 

As an activesand generous support 
of the Republican Party ever since 
coln’s election, Wanamaker attend 
many national conventions and 
Postmaster General during fellow+ 
byterian Benjamin Harrison’s admift 

(Continued on page 
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drives At Christian work camp near Agra, Indian university students Dharmo Singh (left), a Baptist, and C. O. George, of the Syrian 
eneeSS Church, rebuild a ruined wall. Farmlands must be walled off to prevent crop destruction by wandering herds of cattle. 


e owned 


n bonds 
Fes In America it’s taken for granted that 
= there’s no job too strenuous, dirty, or 


“ ry boring for a college student who wants 
eriod d money for tuition, books, or entertain- 
f every ment. Americans who spent weekends 
auch O W re eo se and summers of their college years do- 
months ing anything from quarrying rock to 
Py. hi setting up pins in a bowling alley may 
es find the Indian attitude on manual 
ni 


7 
labor very hard to grasp. 
s of his ; O r e eWwW Nn id In India for thousands of years a 
student has been a student and a work- 


man a workman, and never the twain 
oneal would meet. In these latter years the 
ty old taboo is cracking around the edges. 
Government and the Christian Church 


Work camp of Indian university students — we nibbling away at the prejudice 
P . against physical work. 

; Still the basic tradition remains. This 

aids church and. government effort to writer talked with an unemployed uni- 

° “ae ° 4 e versity student in Bombay whose wife 

raise traditional view of physical toil was working to support her husband and 

their baby. He was desperate, he told 

us—“I’m almost to the point I'd take a 

job as a waiter.” The heroism such a 

By James W. Hoffman step would require, in India, was evident. 

The government has been pushing 

“Dignity of Labor” week in the colleges 

—“a giveaway,” one student told us, 

“that labor has little dignity fifty-one 

weeks of the year.” The manual work 

prescribed for this observance, another 
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Demolishing old building are G. B. Flynn, Anglican; Josephine Joseph, Methodist; 


F. 


P 


Dutt, Presbyterian. Two students suffered falls, but only minor injuries. 


Every day students shook out huge mg 
quarters was sixteenth-century tomb 


student revealed, often consisted 
picking up a handful of litter on om 
part of the campus and depositing it m 
another. 

Seen in this context, the photographs 
on these pages—showing students from 
a number of Indian universities at a work 
camp near Agra—are shocking pictures. 
Some Indians would view them wit 
a thrill of hope; others, with bitter te 
sentment. Most of these students ar 
from wealthy, aristocratic families-al 
are Christian, for few Hindu parents 
any status would dream of letting thei 
youth disgrace themselves in this way. 

The student work camp—a commot 
place in Europe and America—is a vey 
new idea in India. The group show 
here, sponsored by the United Christian 
Church of North India, was started i 
1952 and had to scratch hard for appl 
cants. But in October, 1953—fall is v 
cation time for most Indian students 
the camp had a year of tradition behind 
it. Students remembered how enthusiast 
tically their friends had spoken of the 
experience the year before, So in i 
second year the camp assembled with 
sixty-four studerfts, twenty of them gitl 

They worked for two weeks in # 


Evenings were for worship and conver 
tion. Discussions were carried on in Eng 
lish, only language that people from dif 
ferent parts of India have in comme 
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on which meetings were held. Camp head- 
supposedly built by Emperor Akbar. 


agricultural area outside the city of 
Agra. Headquarters and “dormitory” 
was a sixteenth-century Mogul tomb 
built, according to legend, by Emperor 
Akbar for his Christian wife, Miriam. 
As a tourist attraction, the tomb is first- 
rate, but it offers Spartan accommoda- 
tions, There is no plumbing, of course, 
and the only beds are blankets spread on 
the sandstone floor, But, although the 
students made picturesque complaints 
about sore muscles, they put out an 
astonishing amount of solid work. 
There was no need for director Ulrich 
todream up “made” work—there is real 
work aplenty in India. The young people 
addressed themselves to these jobs: 
demolition of several ruined houses, sal- 
vaging materials and making room for 
new dwellings; clearing brush and stones 
from an abandoned field so that it could 
beused to grow food; putting an ancient, 
long-unused well in working order to 
itigate the cleared land; digging a la- 
ttine; repairing a small building to be 
wed as classroom for nearby mission 
boys’ school; rebuilding fallen stone 
walls to prevent wandering cows from 
destroying crops. To these tasks was 
added the “housework” around the 


Village boy named Shyam gets penicillin 
for chest ulcer when camp counsellor 
John Gump (left) and Meriani Sorin, 
both medically trained, hold clinic. 
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Unconcerned goats (major source of milk and meat) file by as the campers reb 


village walls 


Pade ae 


leveled 


in the torrential rains of the summer monsoon 


season. 








aoe ND es 
Nothing beats a shower after a hot day’s work. Educated Indian men are more mod- 
est than Westerners; they never disrobe completely except when they are alone. 


Campers dug 26' x G' latrine for mission school. High-born girls (receiving basket) 
made daring break with tradition to don work clothes, perform manual labor. 
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ELBOW GREASE 
FOR A NEW INDIA 


tomb—and it was the first time many of 
these youngsters had ever lived without 
personal servants in constant attendang 
(the first year a few boys brought 
servants with them, only to learn it was 
against the rules). 


The students completed all their as. 
signed tasks, and several more no on 
had anticipated. People from a nearby 
village came to see the strange sight of 
educated people working — and the 
stranger sight of boys and girls working 
together, For a few days they jeered, 
But when they saw what the young peo. 
ple were accomplishing, they asked them 
to come into the village and repair walls 
broken down by the recent monsoon. 
The campers did that and more: Two of 
them with medical training held an im. 
promptu clinic among the villagers. Be 
fore they left they had taught the 
villagers to speak of them not as “rich 
people” but as “Christians.” 

Administration of the camp wa 
wholly Indian. Two of the five counsel- 
lors were American—Mrs. Warren Day 
of Allahabad, and John Gump, a student 
at Wooster College, Ohio. Except for 
these two, and three campers from 
Kenya, Africa, it was an all-Indian group. 

During the day, at work and meals, 
the boys and girls were casual and 
bantering. But in the evenings, at wor 
ship and discussion meetings, they re 
vealed their feelings about the signif- 
cance of what they were doing. The 
Americans were questioned about stv 
dents here, about boy-girl relationships 
and the position of women in American 
life. Students discussed their problems 
as members of a minority religious group, 
and the dread fate many of them faced 
when college was over—unemployment. 
Indian industry and commerce are grow- 
ing, but not rapidly enough to absorb the 
even faster-growing numbers of college 
graduates. 


Although in its infancy, the work 
camp movement can become greatly 
significant, for one of India’s psychologi- 
cal needs is the concept of the dignity of 
human work, A Swiss engineer engag 
on a project in Western India told us 
that the ratio of work output of an Ir 
dian to a European was about one 
six, “There are a number of factors it 
that,” he said, “Training and diet, for 
two. But I’m convinced that attitude é 
part of it. Your European or America 
respects his work And tries to do a good 
job. The Indian too often regards phys 
cal work as a curse of caste, to be got 
through with as painlessly as possible. If 
they'd just get the idea of pride and joy 
in their work, it would be a tremendous 
lift to this country.” 
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Worship 


Is a 


Family 
Affair 


Part One 


a 


t's easy to think up excuses, 


ut if we cared enough about 


t 
amily worship, we all would \ 


have it in our homes 


By Betty Ormsbee Mould 


F you want to catch a Christian 

by his guilty conscience, bring up 

the subject of family worship. For 

the past month we have been 

bringing it up with the heads, 
male and female, of a score of Presby- 
terian families. “Tell us about family 
worship in your home,” we asked them. 
‘How do you manage it? Do you feel 
you are successful? Did your parents 
have family worship?” In answer, first 
would come a shuffling of the feet, or a 
hmming and hawing if on the tele- 
phone, immediately followed by apol- 
ogy and confusion. 

“We're horrible,” said the father of 
thtee active church-school members. 
‘We're hit-or-miss; we do something at 
special times. We're not very good ones 
to ask, because I know we're missing 
the boat.” 

A doctor’s wife told us: “The hardest 
part is to remember. Maybe if a Bible 
hung over the dinner table and hit us 
inthe head as we sat down, we'd be 
regular. We're so lacking in real wor- 
ship.” She hurried on, “It’s the essence 
tthe way we live, and if we can’t live 
that way we're missing everything.” 

An elder with a young family went 
futher: “We make spasmodic stabs at 
Worship. But do you know, we never 
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“Mother, do you ever hear God talking?” 


know quite what material to use. Pat 
is four, Polly eleven, and Ned seventeen. 
Which one do you slight? When I was 
little we attempted to get down on our 
knees at home—but only when we were 
in a jam, It was not pleasant.” 

“I always have a bothering idea in 
the back of my head that we aren't quite 
right with God.” This from a very young 
mother. “I haven't the first idea of how 
to go about it, though.” 

Some families are grounded in vital, 
functioning worship, but many more are 
not. Some few have discovered ways 
that fit their needs and deeply enrich 
their living. Backgrounds and tempera- 
ments vary, but it would appear that for 
the vast majority of Presbyterians fam- 
ily worship is more of a nagging puzzle 
than a happy continuous reality. 

A neighboring four-year-old asked: 
“Mother, do you ever hear God talk- 
ing?” When the mother admitted hon- 
estly that she never did, he confided: 
“He doesn’t answer me, either.” We all 
know the youngster’s concern to differ- 
ent degrees. We need worship more 
than God needs it, “It would be won- 
derful, but we're terrible,” chorus the 
parents, Something is haywire. 

In the 1890's the family altar was an 
unquestioned focal point for the fam- 


ily, A grandmother gave us her recol- 
lection of worship then: “My family 
believed firmly in the second coming, 
which could happen at any moment, 
and loved the hymns written around 
the physical appearance of Christ sur- 
rounded by a host of winged angels. 
During morning worship I kept my eyes 
glued on my grandfather’s garden next 
door because, to my small mind, it was 
the only. space large enough to accom- 
modate the soon-to-be-descending heav- 
enly host.” 

In another Victorian home, during 
worship a storm of thunder and crack- 
ling lightning broke. “To reassure all of 
us, Mother picked up four-year-old 
Clyde, explained that God had sent the 
storm and they would go to the win- 
dow to watch his lightning: Just as 
the brood reached the window, a crash- 
ing bolt struck a boulder in the driveway 
with a blinding flash of light. Clyde 
clasped his mother and cried: ‘Let's 
sing, “The Lord is coming bye and bye, 
Be ready when he comes.”’” 

These stories charm us because they 
bear the viewpoint of another century 
— the “remembrance of things past.” 
Since then there have been loud laments 
about the loss of the family altar. Each 
decade gives its reasons. The parents we 
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interviewed usually blamed our break- 
neck living, our ever-widening interests, 
schedules. “When the oldest is ready to 
join us, the youngest has gone to bed,” 
and so forth. None of these pat and 
valid explanations quite covers the case. 

For some, the changed viewpoint 
concerning Bible reading and their own 
doubts and difficulties over certain por- 
tions of the Bible have been obstacles. 
Most. Presbyterians who have families 
from zero to eighteen are not so old 
that they are very far removed from 
their own doubts about Biblical inter- 
pretations picked up either in school or 
in popular reading. 

Parents have difficulty knowing what 
to read. The Bible was written for adults, 
and many passages are not apropos for 
children. Today, which is fine for older 
members, does not fit the kindergarten. 
Some felt lost in making practical ap- 
plications to circumstances of today; 
worship for them was not alive, rele- 
vant, interesting. Some were repelled 
by certain devotional literature which, 
as Georgia Harkness writes, “oozes unc- 
tuousness.” Another point that has 
thrown parents is how to do anything 
with comparatively young children; by 
the time the parents feel they can make 
contact, the youngsters’ patterns are 
jelled and they are near adolescence. 
Other parents were unwittingly frus- 
trated by a “now I lay me down to sleep” 
approach—a childish, rigid, thoughtless 
design that remains infantile although 


the family grows up. 

For this “pretty pass” in family wor- 
ship, the Church can spank itself in a 
few spots. By and large, churches have 
done more exhorting than sustained 
practical training. Sunday-church-school 
instruction has concentrated on knowl- 
edge about faith rather than develop- 
ment in practices that yield and sustain 
faith. Too much stress has been put on 
teaching as the thing the Church does 
for the family. There are two “soft spots” 
for which families must have Church 
help. One of them is experience and 
training in worship, which the Sunday 
school can provide, The other is the 
experience of giving and sharing in a 
group. Parents can teach Bible but not 
congregational worship. Only the 
Church can give the worshiper the feel- 
ing of being a part of something vast 
and tremendous: 

“Here each is visited with a sense 
that he, in his need, is one and only 
one among many other needy ones; 
that he is one among the many who have 
come to offer up their adoration and 
aspiration; that he is responsible for all 
and can never wrench loose from that 
responsibility” (Douglas V. Steere in 
Prayer and Worship). 

And what we have done as families! 
There are some really inspired methods 
for killing worship before it is strong 
enough to lift its head. One is the 
“grim business” approach, Father, prob- 
ably, rolls up his shirt sleeves and takes 


“God, does my father have a magic eye?” 


on the look of “This is serious busineg, 
I don't like it any better than vou & 
but it’s got to be done.” This has ng 
proved attractive to children. Fiy 
hundred years ago Thomas a Kempi 
described a worshiper: “. . . He j 
merry in God, he is free in soyl’ 
Worship cannot make us “free in soul 
when it becomes a necessary obligaticy 
which must be discharged. 

Is there anyone who is not guilty ¢ 
using God at some time to discipline, 
child? A mother told us she had solved 
a feeding problem with her three-yey. 
old. “I just say to Carol, “You eat thy 
spinach or Jesus won't love you.’ ” Whe 
we turn God into a watchdog, we hit, 
remarkable low in worship. 

It is a similar temptation to further 
our own ends in prayer. Edmund Gogg 
describes in Father and Son his parent’ 
habit in family worship of praying aloud 
with the young son so as to get Gods 
advice as to whether the boy should » 
to a certain party, for example. The par 
ent’s opening prayer always made clew 
what God’s direction in the matter was 
and, of course, the divine decision wa 
always a negative one. The impasse 
finally came, however, when Edmund, 
in his follow-up prayer, announced that 
God had given him an opinion contray 
to that of his father. 


HILDREN are quick to adopt 
their parents’ methods, even 
in relation to God. An editor 
told us how his daughter 
trapped him at his om 

game. A neighbor was in a school pos: 
tion where, unknown to the girl, sh 
could report to the father daily incidents 
in the daughter's life and, at times 
minor falls from grace such as buying 
only ice cream for her school lunch 
At night the father would mention thes 
tidbits which were obviously pulled 
from the supernatural. To her increé- 
ulous “How. did you know that?” he 
would answer: “I turned on my mage 
eye. All fathers of redheaded daughtes 
have magic eyes.” Time passed, and the 
young skeptic faced her father one night 
“If you ask God a question, can he heat 
you?” “Yes,” answered the father. 
“Does God answer your questions?” she 
went further. Again, “Yes.” Whereupot 
the daughter flung up the window an 
put her head out. “God, does my father 
have a magic eye?” A momentary paus 
and she slammed down the window. 
“God says ‘No’.” 

Another familiar abuse of worship # 
to spend the time solely for Biblical it 
struction. It is farfetched but true that 
the “begats,” romped through from 
memory, has been called worship. 
reading of the Bible is not an end it 
itself, Hosea told the people of Israel 
that a knowledge of God was “more 
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important than even the trappings of 
worship.” “We are not transformed by 
knowledge of a Book, but by fellow- 
ship with a Person,” writes Julian Price 
Love. 

And many of us have been illiterate 
worshipers. Too many prayers are thanks 
and askings only, without a suggestion 
of confession in them. How often do we 
say, “Forgive us”? We wander aimlessly 
in the foothills of worship, offering up 
materialistic, selfish, unlovely petitions. 

An older parent gave us an amusing 
story of his son who at seven years had a 
similarly self-centered concept of reli- 
gion. “Peter had willfully disobeyed me 
and admitted his guilt. I told him he 
could sit down and think what punish- 
ment was due. After much stewing 
around, he asked, ‘Didn't you tell me 
Jesus bore all my sins?’ ‘Yes, I did.’ 
‘Then, said Peter, ‘why do you have 
to punish me at all?” 

Our parent interviews spelled out the 
results of these abuses in many homes: 
The phrase family worship has old- 
fashioned overtones—in the young child 
an unhealthy idea of God as a disci- 
plinarian to be feared—in youth, a 
boredom with an act that seems to have 
no relationship to today—in adults, a 
scrapping of any attempt at worship 
beyond a grace or a bedtime prayer. 

Consequently, many of us go our 
weekday rounds like John Buchan’s 
“man with no invisible means of sup- 
port.” Some will protest, “It may look 
this way to an outsider, but my religion 
is deeply sacred, personal, and private. 
I can’t talk about it with others.” Is this 
true? Or are we tongue-tied, with no 
language? Love is a sacred and personal 
matter, but we discover words, yes, even 
talk freely about our love to others at 
times. 

All of us have an uncomfortable feel- 
ing about this—we’re sorry, but that’s 
the way it is. We even suggest that as a 
nation Americans are not very mystical. 
We are “down to earth,” skeptical of 
what is not seen, afraid of poetry. A cur- 
rent article, on television’s past and fu- 
ture, claims: “More and more, radio is 
serving the prime need of many Ameri- 
cans—to be saved from silence and soli- 
tude.” How naive sounds the ancient 
warning to man “not to sequester his 
mind from the beholding of heavenly 
things.” 

Obviously, the concept and practice 
of family worship is in need of a retool- 
ing job. Most parents talked as though 
the term implied a formal service of 
some sort within the group at eight in 

morning or at seven at night. Con- 
ventional as it may sound, the heart of 
Worship is prayer, with Bible reading a 
close second. But worship is not isolated. 
Rather it is an act that grows out of and 
in turn affects the living that goes on 
Within the four walls. In our thinking 
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“Don’t eat till you say ‘God’” 


about it, we stereotype it and separate it 
from other nearby activities that lead 
into it and away from it. 

In its bigger meaning family worship 
is a frame that surrounds our domestic 
affairs and makes family living distinctly 
Christian. Worship is not a religious 
extra, a kind of embroidered trimming 
tacked on to faith. It is the wellspring. 
A worshipful approach will be a ther- 
mostat to set the climate of family liv- 
ing. 

The introduction of a worship period 
will be less a shock, less awkward, if a 
family has been aware of its relationship 
to God at home. It may be encouraging 
to parents to realize that they have the 
earmarks of this important principle of 
worship if they practice a democratic 
sharing in all areas; if they show an hon- 
est respect for personality (for young 
baby and old grandfather); if they par- 
ticipate in the life of their church; if 
they are vocal about their faith at home 
whenever a situation points it up; if they 
pray, even though not at specified times. 
What matters most is not that the fam- 
ily worship together at an exact hour 
every day, but that the element of wor- 
ship be in all family affairs. 

Once we have taken this basic step 
in family worship, we can tackle the 
tough problem of specific times and 
materials—which has been full of knots 
for everyone, For we cannot escape the 
need for worship. “Man is a praising, 
adoring being. He longs to celebrate 


all his common experiences and to lift 
them up to a higher love by dedicating 
them.” Very young children can sense 
this. A father and mother told us their 
family prayers began when their three- 
year-old. Penny, after church nursery 
school, held up Sunday dinner with: 
“Don't eat till you say ‘God.’” 


HOMAS a Kempis back in 1435 

warned us to get busy: “In 

everything remember the end 

and that time lost cannot be 

called again.” Some few par- 
ents have denied their children any form 
of religious instruction in the belief that 
in this way they would avoid miscon- 
ceptions that must be “unlearned.” 
Children do not live in a vacuum. We 
are either for or against God. If we 
don’t worship, we're teaching against 
worship. If our youngsters don’t de- 
velop habits of worship by the time they 
are fifteen, we can say good-by to 
habits. Today practically all youth 
leaves home by seventeen or eighteen. 
We have only twelve or fifteen years 
to instill lifelong habits for the inner 
Christian life. 


This is the first of two articles on family worship 
by Mrs. Mould. The next will appear in the March 
6 issue of Prespyrerian Lire. 
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Ever since the September 3 order of 
the Colombian government barring Prot- 
estant work in two thirds of the country 
(see P.L., Nov. 28 53; Jan. 9, ’54) there 
have been many questions in the minds 
of Protestants throughout the world 
about the Colombia situation. 

Was this decree the beginning of 
“legalized” persecution, as is practiced 
in Spain and sometimes in Italy? Would 
Protestants have to leave Colombia, or 
would they have to go underground? 
How could the government continue to 
violate international treaties and their 
own constitution by refusing freedom 
of religion and religious expression? 

On October 24 of last year, the gov- 
ernment modified its September order 
by stating that Protestant missionaries 
could live in the areas barred to their 
work, In November, this “clarification” 
was further changed to permit worship 
services inside homes, churches, and 
chapels in the banned territory, 

Late in November the Evangelical 
Confederation of Colombia (CEDEC), 
the group representing almost all Prot- 
estant work in Colombia, issued its 
Bulletin No. 12 (P.L., Jan. 9) with new 
documentation on widespread efforts to 
close down Protestant churches and 
schools. Included in the Bulletin was a 
Call to Prayer for Colombian Protestants 
issued by Presbyterians Jose D. Fajardo 
and Robert W. Lazear, Jr., president 
and executive secretary, respectively, of 
the CEDEC, 

In December and early January sev- 
eral incidents of persecution occurred 
against Protestants. In January also an 
Adventist chapel.on the Caribbean is- 
land of San Andres—owned by Colom- 
bia—was closed despite the fact that a 
majority of the island’s inhabitants— 
West Indian Negroes—were Protestants. 

On January 20, the General Board of 
the National Council of Churches, meet- 
ing in New York, drafted and sent a 
reply to the CEDEC’s Call to Prayer. 

The two-page letter, signed by Coun- 
cil president Bishop William C. Martin, 
was a message of Christian solidarity 
and support but contained sharp con- 
demnation of the treatment of Protes- 
tants in Colombia. 
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The Church in Colombia: Another Spain? 


The letter stated that the Council had 
for some time noted the CEDEC’s “long- 
continued troubles . . . from various 
sources and circumstances . . . com- 
pris[ing] loss of life and property, false 
accusations, and restrictions of your 
ministry.” 

The General Board charged that the 
government decree of September 3 vio- 
lated Colombia’s treaties, constitution, 
and “administrative practice of the past 
fifty years” The decree “contravenes the 
principles of religious liberty main- 
tained by most governments outside the 
territories under Communist rule,” the 
Board stated. 

It added that the order appeared to 
run contrary to Pope Pius XII’s most 
recent statements on religious toleration. 

“We hold,” said the General Board, 
“that the state must guard all groups, 
both majority and minority, against 
legal disabilities on account of religious 
belief. The people must exercise their 
rights with a sense of responsibility and 
with charitable consideration for the 
rights of others. . 

“We regret that loyal citizens of your 
nation have been placed in a position 
of tension by the regulations of your 
government, ... 

“We are making this letter known to 
our fellow countrymen. We wish them 
to know of your distress and your loy- 
alty, your restraint and patience under 
severe trial. 

“We wish them to consider the effect 
of such a situation on the solidarity and 
peaceful cooperation of the peoples of 
the Western hemisphere.” 

Two days after the National Counci 
letter, the Colombian government if- 
sued a special communique which flatl 
denied—as usual—the charges of per- 
secution brought up by America’s larg- 
est religious organization. 

The communique stated that the Co- 
lombian constitution guaranteed “perfect 
and complete security” for non-Roman 
foreigners when their missions were 
carried out in churches “destined to that 
purpose.” The statement added that 
missionaries must respect the Roman 
Church and the laws of the country and 
must not “subvert the public order.” 
















The government also said—as it has 
been saying without results for the past 
five years—that it was investigating com- 
plaints that Protestant missionaries had 
not received full protection. The com- 
munique did not refer directly to the 
hundreds of Colombian Protestant citi. 
zens who have been beaten, arrested, 
driven from their homes, and even killed 
because of their faith. 

A week later, at the end of last month, 
the Colombian interior ministry issued 
a new order replacing those of Septem- 
ber 3 and October 24. The new order 
bans all Protestant activity in all of! 
Colombia, except for worship services 
and the education of non-Roman foreiga 
children. The interior ministry stated 
that this was the government's “final 
instructions” on the subject of 
Roman religious activity. 

The text of the order states, in part: 

“Non-Catholic natives and foreigners 
residing in Colombia, whether they be 
ministers, pastors, or mere _ believers, 
may not undertake any public prosely- 
tizing activity nor use means of propa 
ganda outside places where services are 
held. 

“Non-Catholic nationals and foreign. 
ers residing in Colombia enjoy complete 
freedom of conscience. Such persons 
may not be molested, vexed, or dis 
turbed in the exercise of their religion 
provided the acts of their cult are per 
formed in churches or chapels desig- 
nated for that purpose, 

“The residence of Protestant mi- 
isters in mission territories in accordance 
with the 1938 agreement on missions 
between Colombia and the Holy See is 
protected by constitutional guarantees, 
but is subject to the restriction of being 
unable to perform any public mission 
ary or education work, except for chil 
dren of non-Catholic foreigners.” 

Early this month, the Roman Catholic 
Primate of Colombia, Bogota’s Cardi 
Luque, praised the new ruling and sug- 
gested that it might be included in the 
national constitution. As in Spain, it 
appeared that Colombia’s anti-Protes 
tant violence was to be discarded for the 
more subtle but more effective plan 
strangulation by law. 
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The Benevolence Budget: 


A Vote of Thanks 


When there’s talk about me 
matters in the Presbyterian Chure 
U.S.A., there is usually an appeal or a 
reminder that goals must be reached. 
When neither one of these subjects 
comes up, there is usually cause for 
cheers. 

The books are now closed on the Pres- 
byterian Church’s benevolence giving 
for 1953. And there is cause for cheers. 
For the first time in Church history, giv- 
ing for General Assembly-approved 
causes has topped the twenty-million- 
dollar mark. And new records were set 
in congregational giving to General As- 
sembly benevolences, women’s giving, 
and giving for relief and rehabilitation 
(see next column). 

This refreshing news was contained 
ina letter to sessions from Dr. Glenn W. 
Moore, secretary of the General Coun- 
cil. The letter, sent out early this month 
said, in part: 

“The sessions and congregations of 
our churches are to be heartily com- 
mended for the outpouring of contribu- 
tions in 1953 for the work of the Church. 
A record year has just closed. $20,075,- 
389 was contributed for the regular, 
constant program of the Church ad- 
ministered by the agencies of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, the Women’s Work, the 
Special Building Funds Campaign, and 
One Great Hour of Sharing for Relief. 
This, of course, does not include all that 
has been given in addition for local pres- 
bytery and Synod causes and for the 
work of local congregations. 


The amounts received were: 


Congregational gifts 

to General Assembly 

Benevolence ..................0... $12,366,525 
Women’s Work ..................... 8,130,074 
Payments on Building 

Funds Campaign .... 3,291,170 


One Great Hour of Sharing 1,287,620 
$20,075,389 

“The increase of $797,387, or 6.89 

cent over 1952, brings contributions 
y churches to General Assembly Be- 
nevolence to the largest amount ever 
given. The same is true for Women’s 
Work. 

“The total payments on the Building 
Funds Campaign to the end of 1953 are 
$6,135,220. Total subscriptions amount 
to $11,304,250 with $695,750 needed 
to complete the Campaign. 

“This is the largest year for the One 
Creat Hour offering also, with an in- 
crease of $459,096 over the last year. 
This includes ‘Operation Milkpail” and 
the October offering for ‘Korean Re- 
habilitation.’ 

“All the members and staffs of the 
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Presbyterians Help Their Friends Abroad: 
A Report on Relief and Rehabilitation in °53 


Through “One Great Hour of Sharing” and its related drives—the 
Korea Rehabilitation Offering in October, and “Operation Milkpail”’— 
Presbyterians individually and as congregations gave almost $1,300,000 
last year. This is a new high for the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and 
one of the finest special offering records ever set up by any church. 
Almost all of these funds have pte been sent on their way overseas 
to help Korean and Arab refugees, to bring milk to undernourished 
Indian and Pakistani children, to help settle Displaced Persons in their 
new homes, to build new limbs for Korean amputees, to rebuild and 
repair Korean churches, schools, and the famed Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Seoul. A small part of this great gift—$20,000—was 
allocated to replenish the General Assembly's Disaster Relief Fund for 
churches damaged by flood and tornado in the United States. And it is 
interesting to note—in the light of recent charity probes in New York— 
that the cost of these three offerings, which included thousands of coin 
boxes, envelopes, posters, and leaflets, amounted to less than $65,000, 
or only 5 per cent of the total. —THE EDITORS 


Receipts 
One Great Hour of Sharing....................ccccccsssessteseseeseecnenesees $ 982,100 
en Se 82 rn ee ee 270,300 
SR I ines iccernnsignceheneinnnsnreompeenyonntapecmnenenibeiagio 35,220 
Total $1,287,620 
Disbursements 
Church World Service 
DP resettlement program, U.S.A. ............:ccceseseseneeeeerees $ 50,000 
Material relief program, overseas .................:s0000000e0000 35,000 
Basic administration budget ...................:.:cssesecesseseseesesees 9,100 
Expenses, One Great Hour .....................scseccosssossessnsenseeee 10,000 
Relief Program, Europe 
IG MINNIE 0.0; <nsis-nocens>opssenstonstotaanalpenclibensanpall 83,500 
Church World Service work ..................:ccsessssecsssssesseesees 15,000 
World Coumell sefugee aid ....................c-ccseccossacensssesesinss 53,000 
PRI I I ocak tisha es cccjacnscitsn avs conccensetecnnanesbocaaee 10,000 
ps | MRE Sate Santis er mmeepen ee renee ne 7,000 
Relief Program, Asia 
Presbyterian Mission, Korea ................::::scsssssssssssesesseneees 200,000 
Church World Service, Korea ....................::sssceecceeeeeenseees 40,000 
II «DE <bean eons. cnsnnccncssicsenadeorbeneessfhieehad 50,000 
RINNE TOOT WOU 6.5 00:508-000. cannsiessvsidnsventinipnonenecaeiaseies 13,000 
Korea Amputee Project, Church World Service .............. 12,810 
India-Pakistan, Church World Service ...........................- 5,000 
Emergency contingent fund, Church World Service ...... 10,000 
Arab Refugees 
Relief work through Church World Service .................... 75,000 
Relief work through Presbyterian Mission ...................... 25,000 
EEE EO AT ELI RAN 403,900 
General Grants 
Presbyterian program, refugee migration ...................... 50,000 
International Missionary Council, emergency 
SES BELLE LEA LEVEE LANE LAINE 15,060 
WHORES CAPURGEE, WEEE COITIIE n-ne score ccenrecoreserensensessntes 7,000 
ee TN PG Bi Bie. oo 5555s ccnnsieeosecexsncncestrnsarseastes 20,000 
Emergency aid fund, overseas ....................cscseeseseseeseeees 80,000 
World Student Christian Federation ............................:. 8,000 


German Protestant Relief Committee ............................ 1,000 
TERRE 0 NIUE ssceittnsins bv wien ge cigensbnases centcucinh sasaie 54,310 
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General Council, the Boards, and agen- 
cies woukd like to say “Thank you.’ We 
are that happy about the years accom- 
plishment. Every Board’s budget has 
been balanced, deficits have been re- 
duced, some building repairs have been 
made, and relief appropriations to col- 
leges have been possible. 

“But we cannot thank you, for the 
work of the Church is no more ours than 
yours, and all you did was not for us. 
Together we all worked this year for our 
Lord. The result of teamwork, loyalty, 
prayer, personal devotion, and your 
able leadership in congregations led our 
Church to its year of largest giving. But 
we do rejoice with you, and we know 
you are largely responsible for this ac- 
complishment. 

“Those who are most truly grateful 
cannot send you letters, But they will 
send up prayers of gratitude for Chris- 
tian devotion which has made possible 
their receiving the gospel and its minis- 


try. They will be in many lands, among 
underprivileged, in new communities, 
on the college campus. They will be 
glad for the Christian community, which 
is a beloved community of sharing. 

“We can all be glad we belong to this 
community of our Lord which has been 
called ‘the Body of Christ.’ Those who 
worked hardest this last year for the in- 
crease in the strength of the work of this 
community of Christ will have the 
greatest satisfaction in this knowledge 
of the year’s progress.” 


Nominations Committee of 
General Assembly to Meet 


The Committee on Nominations of 
the Presbyterian Church’s General As- 
sembly will meet in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, March 29-31, chairman Robert 
K. Hill of Evanston, Illinois, announced 
last month. 

At the meeting, the twelve-man group 


will consult with representatives of 
Church Boards and agencies CONCerning 
membership needs and will consid 
nominations to those bodies. 

The Committee has communicatej 
with Synod and presbytery stated clerks 
encouraging submission of the name 
of outstanding people for possible nom. 
ination to the Boards and agencies. Such 
names can be submitted through the 
Committee representatives from the 
various organizations, or can be sent to 
the secretary of the Committee, the 
Reverend Graydon E. McClellan (15 
North Avenue 53, Los Angeles 4 
California). The Committee keeps , 
continuing personnel file of names sub- 
mitted so that choices entered this year 
will be considered and used also in 
future years. 

Committee members are: 

Class of 1954 
Mr. Robert K. Hill, chairman, 906 Mich- 
igan Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, Area §; 








Chapel on Wheels to Serve Atom Workers 


As part of its service to Americans on 
the move, the Presbyterian Church U.S. 
last month dedicated this handsome 
forty-foot house trailer as a roving 
chapel. 

Built to ride the roads and stop at 
trailer communities, the Presbyterian 
Chapel seats forty people for church 
services. Its equipment includes a 
pulpit, portable organ, movie and slide 
projectors, folding chairs for adults and 
children, and a loudspeaker system (see 
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box at left of trailer) for overflow con- 
gregations. The chapel can be divided 
into two rooms by a folding door for 
Sunday and nursery school aula 
The gift of six Southern Presbyterian 
churches in Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Georgia, and West Virginia, the rolling 
chapel was dedicated at a trailer cam 
near Barnwell, South Carolina. Dr. Wil- 
liam A. McCorkle (above left), evange- 
lism secretary for the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., preached the dedication 


sermon to an overflow gathering. 

For the present, the chapel will be lo- 
cated at Aiken, South Carolina, near 
big atomic project now under construc- 
tion. Later it will travel to other loca 
tions where éongregations or Sunday 
schools are to be organized by the 
Southern Church. The trailer chapel 
staff includes a minister and y 
worker supported by the Southern Pres 
byterian Church’s board of church e& 
tension. 
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the Reverend Graydon E. McClellan, 
secretary, 115 North Avenue 53, Los 
Angeles 42, California, Area 1; the Rev- 
erend William H. McConaghy, 620 W. 
Genesee Street, Syracuse 4, New York, 
Area 4; Mr. Roy Preston, 286 Patton 
Drive, Wichita 8, Kansas, Area 2, 

Class of 1955 
The Reverend Edward A. Morris, vice- 
chairman, 26 Richey Place, Trenton 8, 
New Jersey, Area 4; the Reverend Don- 
ald A. Spencer, 826 Vine Street, Chat- 
tanooga 3, Tennessee, Area 5; Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Robinson, 1020 W. 6th Street, 
Erie, Pennsylvania, Area 4; Mr. Luther 
M. Sumwalt, 3836 Mayfield Road, 
Cleveland Heights 20, Ohio, Area 3, 

Class of 1956 
The Reverend Hugh Bean Evans, 
Madison Road at Cleinview Avenue, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio, Area 3; the Rev- 
erand W. Davidson McDowell, 9450 
Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri, 
Area 2; Mr. C. Edgar Van Cleef, 611 
N.W. 15th Street, Oklahoma City 2, 
Oklahoma, Area 5; Mr. Philip S. Hitch- 
cock, 677 S. 7th, Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon, Area 1, 


President Sarah Chakko: 


incalculable Loss 

» She studied international law at the 
Whiversity of Michigan; she was head 
one of India’s leading colleges; and 
had been known to out-debate the 
ed Protestant theologian, Karl Barth. 
fact, there wasn’t much that Miss 
h Chakko, the first woman co- 
ident of the World Council of 











» But late last month the service and 
@areer of one of the world’s most bril- 
fant women ended suddenly and trag- 
itally. On January 26, President Sarah 
Chakko of the World Council died of a 
theart attack on the campus of Isabella 
Thoburn College for Women in Luck- 
Row, India. She was forty-nine. 

Miss Chakko had been principal of 
the college—supported jointly by Meth- 
ddists and Presbyterians—since 1943, It 
had been her practice, however, to coach 
the senior girls in athletics. She was 
playing basketball with a group of girls 
when she collapsed. She passed away 
fifteen minutes later. More than 2,000 
people attended funeral services for her 
at Isabella Thoburn’s beautiful chapel. 

Although it is still early to assess 
Christendom’s loss at the passing of Miss 
Chakko, there is no doubt that it will 
be immeasurably great. More than any 
other person, Sarah Chakko symbolized 
the growing importance of the Protes- 
tant woman and the new freedom of the 
Asian woman. 

For almost her entire life, she was 
associated with Christian education and 
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ches, hadn’t done, and done well. ° 


youth work, Her father, a South Indian 
Christian, helped to found one of In- 
dia’s first Christian colleges. After grad- 
uation from college in Madras, Miss 
Chakko was president of the Student 
Christian Movement in India, Burma, 
and Ceylon. After graduate study at the 
Universities of Chicago and Michigan, 
she became vice-principal of Isabella 
Thoburn College in 1938. 

She served on the National Christian 
Council of India and the board of gov- 
ernors of India’s Graduate School of 
Social Service in Delhi, which she 
helped to found. She was a vice-presi- 
dent of the World YWCA and chairman 
of the Academic Council of India’s 
United Provinces. 

In 1948, at the first Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, in Amster- 
dam, she was instrumental in persuad- 
ing the Council delegates to set up a 
commission on the life and work of 
women in the Church, She took a leave 
of absence from her college to organize 
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Sarah Chakko 


the commission and did extensive re- 
search on the subject. 

In 1951, she was elected a president 
of the World Council. Last year she was 
hostess to the annual meeting of the 
ninety-one-member Central Committee 
of the World Council at Lucknow. The 
guests included Prime Minister Nehru. 

One of the last major projects Dr. 
Chakko completed was the writing of a 
worship service for this year’s World 
Day of Prayer, The service will be used 
by more than 20,000 congregations and 
women’s groups throughout the world 
on March 5. 








AT LAST YOU CAN BE 
AN INVESTOR FOR ONLY 
‘40 A MONTH! 


That’s right. You can start buying stocks on 
our “pay-as-you-go” plan for just $40 a 
month—or even $40 every three months. 
How does the plan work? 

You tell us how much you'd like to sign 
up for. It can be any amount from $40 to 
$999—every month or every three months. 

Then tell us which stock or stocks you'd 
like to buy. You have your choice of nearly 
1100 common stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

When we get your first money order or 
check, we buy the stock you want and send 
you a confirmation or receipt by return 
mail, showing what the stock cost and how 
much commission you paid. 

How much does if cost to buy stocks? 

On purchases of $100 or less, the com- 
mission is a flat 6%. Over $100, it’s $3 plus 
1% — with a minimum of $6. 

Thus, if you set aside $200 every 3 
months, you'd pay the minimum commis- 
sion of $6 or about 3%. And if you could 
send in as much as $999 each time, your 
commission would never be more than 1.37%. 

The only other cost is the small charge 
that always applies under Stock Exchange 
rules when stocks are sold in less than 100 
share lots — 1214 cents a share for stocks 
selling under $40, and 25 cents a share for 
those selling at $40 or more. 

There are no other charges. No “manage- 
ment” fees. No interest or service charges 
of any kind. 

But suppose | send in $40 for a stock 
selling at $29.25 a share. What hap- 
pens to the money left over? 

Well, it’s just like getting 40 cents worth 
of gas at 291, cents a gallon. You buy one 
full share of stock and part of another. 


What about dividends ? 

If you own 4/Sths of a share, you're en- 
titled to 4/Sths of the dividend. If you own 
a full share, you get the full dividend. 


Now how long do | have fo sign up for? 

Any period you like from one year to five. 
What happens if | miss a payment? 

Nothing. In fact you can miss three or 
four and we'll still keep your account open. 

And if you ever feel that you have to 
withdraw from the plan, that won’t cost you 
a penny either. We simply close your account 
and send you whatever stocks or dividends 
we may be holding—plus full cash value 
for any partial shares. 

How do | get started? 

Just fill out the coupon below, and we'll 
send you a membership blank together with 
our booklet which gives you complete de- 
tails on the Monthly Investment Plan. 


Without obligation, please send me your booklet and 
a membership blank in the Monthly Investment Plan. 
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A CHURCH anda 
WICKS ORGAN 





were built for each other 


at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
Fairmont, Minnesota 


F. A. Abrabamson, Architect | 


'The Church and Refugees: 


For a full year, the construction 
of the new church and the 
building of its magnificent Wicks 
Pipe Organ were carefully 
co-ordinated. One week before 
dedication, the Wicks truck rolled 
up with the entire organ aboard. 
It was installed and tone-regulated 
in plenty of time to play its 
important part in the impressive 
dedication services. 


If your responsibility is the 
selection of an organ for new 
building or old, you'll find the 
Wicks people can make your job 
much easier . . . can help you 
keep costs down and prevent 
last-minute disappointments. 


Not reserved for larger churches 
alone, magnificent Wicks Pipe 
Organs are priced as low as $2975. 
Let us help you plan a Wicks 
organ that is exactly right for 
your church size and budget. 
Simply write: 


Tbe House Gf Wicks 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY - HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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NEWS 
United Church Men to Hold 


Convention in °55 
United Church Men, a department of 


the National Council of Churches, will 
hold its first national convention in 
February, 1955. 


Presbyterian layman E. Urner Good- 
man, general director of the Protestant 
men’s group, said the convention had 


| been set tentatively for February 25-27, 


| make the 


1955, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Attendance at the meeting may go as 
high as 15,000, Dr. Goodman added. He 
said United Church Men would try to 
convention broadly repre- 


| sentative of U.S. lay groups by extend- 


ing invitations even to agencies of those 
denominations not affiliated with the 


| National Council. 


United Church Men, organized at 


| Cincinnati in October, 1951, has never 
| held a national convention, although its 





board of managers has met annually. At 
its yearly meeting last November in De- 
troit, the board decided to hold a con- 
vention. Preliminary plans were made 
at Chicago in December by United 
Church Men’s associated staff, The as- 
sociated staff is made up of men’s work 
directors of the twenty denominations 
within the National Council that have 
organized men’s groups. 


A Hopeful Year 


Despite expenditures by voluntary 
agencies of over $100,000,000 a year, 
the world refugee problem remains seri- 
ous. Today it is estimated there are 38,- 
000,000 refugees grasping for survival 


in Germany, Korea, the Near East, 
India, Pakistan, and smaller trouble 


spots like Hong Kong and Trieste. West 
Germany alone has some ten million; 
South Korea, at least five million. Only 
a small percentage of these millions can 
be resettled. The rest must be assimi- 
lated somehow into the countries where 
they now live. Most of the funds for 
refugee relief are being used to aid as- 
similation. 

But the work of resettlement, how- 
ever small, is a vital one. For every 
single displaced person who finds a new 
home, there are thousands who gain 
new hope. 

Last year the World Council of 
Churches, chief agency of the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., and other Protes- 
tant bodies in overseas refugee work, 
resettled almost 9,000 people in more 
than thirty-five countries. 

Although the new total—8,881—was 
less than 1952’s final figure of 10,064 re- 
settled, it was by far a new record for 
individual cases. In 1952, more than 
8,000 DPs were moved to the United 
States on a mass quota arrangement by 








the World Council under the DP Ag. 
Last year, almost all the DPs were sent 
to other nations on an individual case 
basis. Greatest gains were made jn 
Canada (569 in 52 to 3,163 in °53). 
Australia (332 to 1,013); Brazil (173 
to 2,621); and Turkey (7 to 367). Gains 
were also recorded in twenty-five other 
countries. 

Late last month the World Council 
was commended for its refugee resettle. 
ment work in a report issued from 
Geneva by the Intergovernmental Com. 
mittee for European Migration. The re. 
port stated that the World Council led 
all voluntary agencies in resettling refu- 
gees during 1953. 

The Migration Committee said that 
the number resettled by the World 
Council and the Lutheran World 
Federation (5,324 in 1953) was greater 
than the combined total of twenty other 
voluntary agencies. 

The committee report also said that 
the World Council had loaned refugees 
$600,340 for overseas passage in 1953, 
and during the year had received in 
payment of similar earlier loans the sum 
of $217,855. 

Prospects are for resettling a 
greater number of DPs in Canada and 
Australia this year, the committee said, 
but the outlook is “still problematical’ 
as regards the United States. The World 
Council moved less than a_ thousand 
DPs to the United States last year. 


Survey of Protestant 


Theological Schools Begun 


The new president of Harvard, Dr. 
Nathan Pusey (see P.L., Feb. 6), must 
have started something with his now- 
famous address on Christian faith de- 
livered last fall at the Harvard Divinity 
School convocation. 

Early in January, the Harvard Divin- 
ity School received a_ million-dollar 
grant from John D. Rockefeller. And 
late last month, the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Schools announced 
that it had received a $65,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York to finance the “first comprehensive 
survey of Protestant theological educa- 
tion in the United States in twenty 
years.” 

Oren H. Baker, executive secretary 
of the Association, said that Dr. H. 
Richard Niebuhr, professor of Chris- 
tian ethics at Yale University Divinity 
School, New Haven, Connecticut, has 
been named to direct the study. 

One of the survey’s basic aims, Mr. 
Baker said, will be to answer questions 
about the role of the minister in con- 
temporary life and to assess how well 
his education equips him for his com- 
plex responsibilities. “The minister is 
frequently called upon to be a fund- 
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EDISON and STEINMETZ exchange ideas on a research problem. 
Schenectady, N. Y., 1922. 


“T start where the last man left off” 


Edison, to explain his incessant and tireless reading 
of scientific journals, technical papers, patents and 
books, said that he read to avoid useless repetition of 


old experiments. “I start where the last man left off.” 


What Edison knew, and perhaps said in an un- 
quoted moment, is that thousands of men would be 


needed to “start where Ae left off.” 


“Just wait a little while,” prophesied Edison, “and 
we'll make electric light so cheap that only the 
wealthy can afford to burn candles.” Edison lived to 
see lamps that gave four times as much light and cost 
one-fifth as much to buy. And electric lighting has 


progressed far beyond that. 


He recognized that an invention does not end a 


search. It begins a search. 


—Thomas A. Edison 


The lamp was a beginning in forcing not only 
its own evolution but the evolution of meters, fuses, 
sockets, wiring, power distribution systems, trans- 


formers and generating stations. 


He lived to see the company that wes formed 
to carry on development of electric light and power 
evolve into one of the world’s most important in- 
dustrial research centers. Today General Electric 
laboratories employ several thousand men and 
women who are seeking new things on widely 
different fronts. 

It is seventy-five years since Edison lit the first suc- 
cessful carbon lamp. He will be remembered for 
inventions that changed the world. But let him be 
remembered, too, for inspiring so many men to start 


where he left off. 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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ctmeucan Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel . . . lmitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN-SCHOOL USE! 
=s=aee=MAIL COUPON TODAY l=<«<««eq 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


DEPT. 156, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


0 Please send your latest brochure on 
AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. 


© | am interested in____ 








(quantity) 








© Wood seats (© Steelseats © Upholstered 
COR ecmties a 
i cnnttnaens 

City and Zone. State. 





MAKE SPARE TIME PROFITS! 
Sell Nationally Advertised Products 
to your Friends, Neighbors, etc. 


| GIFTS-HOUSEWARES-JEWELRY-APPLIANCES | 


Write for BIG, FREE Wholesale Distributor 
Cetalog and Confidential Price List. 


CUTTLER Dept. P1, 928 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 


as 


Magnifies 9 Times Areal 


Powerful, precision made binoculars, 
eptieally ground lenses. Center focus- 
ing, justable eye width. Excellent 
for gil uses. 20-Day Money-Back Guar- 
gutee. Complete with Case and Straps. 
Only $5.98 x included). Remit with 
order, sent post 


POSTAL MART, DEPT. 6298, HAZLETON, PA. 


OUR GIFT 
TO YOUR CHURCH 


this beautiful 
3 - color vestibule 
card, hand printed 
in England... 
yours with our 
compliments. 
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Write for free 
copy on your 
church stationery. 
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IF YOU ARE THINKING of going away te 
school or college this year. you will d 
a helpful directory on page 30 of this issue. 
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raiser, administrator, counselor, cham- 
pion of social justice, part-time sociolo- 
gist, and general good fellow as well as 
a spiritual leader,” he said. “A thorough- 
going survey of theological education, 
clarifying the needs this education 
should be meeting, can lead to a more 
effective ministry.” 

The survey, which is expected to be 
completed in a year and a half, will ex- 
amine the curricula of accredited Amer- 
ican, and some Canadian, divinity 
schools that are members of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. Baker added. 


Young Chilean Lawyer 
Studies to Aid His Church 


Fourteen years ago, at the age of 
eighteen, Julio Moline, a native of Chile, 
South America, was converted from 
Roman Catholicism to Protestantism. As 
a child Julio was faithful in his attend- 
ance at mass, often attended evening 
services, and was a member of some of 
his church’s organizations, although he 
was dissatisfied with the teachings, 
ritualism, and commercialism of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 





Through his mother, also a convert, 


Julio met Mr. and Mrs. George B. 
Dutton, Protestant missionaries in San- 
tiago, Chile, who invited him to meet- 
‘ings, a summer camp, and other church 
activities. 

After his conversion, he joined the 
Union Cristiana Presbyterian Church 
of Santiago, where he still holds mem- 
bership. He has been president of the 
young people’s group, teacher in and 
superintendent of the Sunday school, 
church treasurer, and ruling elder. In 
addition, he was active for about seven 
years in the Chilean Student Christian 





| Movement. 


At eighteen, Julio entered the Uni- 
versity of Chile, in Santiago, and studied 
law, finishing in 1947. He married Anita 
Moore, the ¢ need of Southern Baptist 
missionaries, in February, 1951. They 
decided that in order to better prepare 
Julio for work in the Church and in 
|the SCM, they would come to the 
United States to study. They sold their 
belongings, and with the help of a 
friend, the Reverend M. Richard 





Shaull, a Presbyterian missionary in 
Brazil, and aid from the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, he obtained a 


scholarship, Additional help for living 


expenses is provided by the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana 
(the Reverend John W. Meister, pas- 
tor). At present Julio is studying Old 
and New Testament, preaching, and 
church missions at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, in Chicago. Later he 
plans to study theology. 

His wife and four-month-old son live 





on the campus with him. He and his 








Julio Moline 


wife go to nearby churches to talk about 
Chile and the work being done there, His 
home church has commissioned him to 
try to obtain the necessary funds to pur- 
chase a new or used electric or electronic 
organ. The church, with a membership 
of 120, has raised $350 toward the 
organ’s purchase. 

On his return to Chile, Julio hopes to 
work as a layman in the Church and in 
the SCM, and to earn a living for him- 
self and his family as a lawyer. 


United and U. S. A. 
Presbyteries Meet Jointly 


Last month a joint meeting of the 
Presbytery First Ohio of the United 
Presbyterian Church, and the Dayton 
Presbytery of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. met jointly in First Presbyterian 
Church, Franklin, Ohio (the Reverend 
John Vedder Edwards, pastor). The 
moderators of both presbyteries offici- 
ated at the Communion service, with 
laymen from each presbytery assisting. 

Guest speakers were Dr. Robert W. 
Gibson, president of Monmouth Col- 
lege, who represented the United Pres- 
byterian Church, and Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, President of Maryville Col 
lege, who represented the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Church. The proposed Plan of 
Union of the Presbyterian Church US, 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., and the 
United Presbyterian Church, was one of 
the main topics of discussion. 


Audio-Visual Guide Book 
Developed for Churches 


One of the many problems confronted 
by church people is finding the right 
film, filmstrip, or recording for a meet 
ing. Usually a program chairman has to 
keep—or wishesshe had—a shelf or two 
of catalogues to get what he wants. 

But this problem may soon be over~ 
according to the National Council of 
Churches. This month in Cincinnati, at 
the annual convention of the Council’ 
Division of Christian Education, a new 
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500-page Audio-Visual Resource Guide 
was introduced, The book, which took 
six years to produce, will help church 
groups select films and recordings on 
more than 1,500 topics. 

Dr. George B. Ammon of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsy Ivania, who served as chief 
editorial adviser for the Audio-Visual 
Resource Guide, describes the volume 
as “one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the church field today.” He 
adds that neither education nor industry 
nor the military has such a resource to- 
day for use in its own field, “It will save 
pastors and other church workers end- 
less searching through film and record 
catalogues,” says Dr. Ammon. 


Coffee Hour Suffers 


Generally overlooked in the furor 
about rising coffee prices are Amer- 
ica’s church groups, who probably 
use millions of pounds weekly for 
“coffee hours” and other meetings. 

Indicative of the fact that church 
groups are concerned about the cost 
of this “staple” is a report from the 
United Church Men’s Club of 
Newport, Vermont. 

At their meeting last month the 
men served milk instead of coffee. 
They asked for the change. 

Supper chairman O. S. Searles 
declared, “Drinking more milk 
not only healthful, but it will give 
our own dairy farmers a lift. And 
if it helps to bring down the high 
price of coffee, that will be a boon 
to all Vermonters.” 


The Audio-Visual Guide was pre- 
pared by some 1,700 people working in 
committees in seventeen cities and 
towns, The project was under the aus- 
Pices of the Visual Education Fellow- 
ship, a group related to the National 
Council. 


National Council Films 
Role of City Church 

With William Baudine directing, the 
cameras started turning last month on 
the new National Council of Churches 
film, City Story, which is being pro- 
duced by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission, Frederick R. Thorne, sec- 
tetary of audio-visual aids for the Board 
of National Missions, who has remained 
in Hollywood as technical adviser for 
the film, feels that this will be one of 
the strongest so far produced by the 
BFC. Glenn Ford will act as narrator 
and an excellent cast, headed by War- 
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ner Anderson and Ann Doran, has been 
selected for this portrayal of the con- 
stantly changing, important part our 
city churches must play in today’s in- 
terpretation of the Christian gospel. 

The script for City Story was pre- 
pared by Margaret Fitts, writer of the 
screenplay Stars in My Crown, and the 
music will be under the direction of 
Lou Forbes, director of music for 
Cinerama. 

Collaborating on the final version of 
the film were, in addition to Dr. Thorne, 
Dr. S. Franklin Mack, new director of 





BFC; the Reverend C. A, Weesner, | 
executive secretary, audio-visual  ser- 
vices, Disciples of Christ; the Reverend 
Oscar Rumpf, director of audio-visual 
aids, Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches; and the Reverend Alec Fer-| 
guson, audio-visual director for the Con- | 
gregational Christian Churches. All of | 
these men are members of the BFC’s| 
board of managers. Mr. Ferguson is also 
the newly-appointed director of films 
for the Council’s Broadcasting and Film 
Commission. | 


Investigations: 
Study Group Appointed 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches last month author- 
ized members of its Committee on the 
Maintenance of American Freedom to 
appear at any Congressional hearings on 
bills to improve government investiga- 
tive procedures. 

The Committee was created by the | 
General Board in March of 1953. Its | 
purpose, the board said, was “to watch 
developments which threaten the free- 
dom of any of our people or their institu- 
tions, whether through denying the 
basic right of freedom of thought, 
through Communist infiltration, or 
through wrong methods of meeting that 
infiltration.” 

In authorizing the study group, 
the Council’s policy-making body 
warned that “certain methods” of Con- 
gressional committees investigating 
Communist activities “endanger the 
very freedom which we seek to pre- 
serve.” 

Several bills recommending changes 
in government investigative procedures | 
are pending in Congress. Among them | 
are those introduced by Senator Paul H. | 
Douglas (D., Ill.), Representative Mar- 
tin L. Dies (D., Texas), and Repre- 
sentative oa K. Javits (R., N.Y.). | 

The Committee on the Maintenance | 1 
of American Freedom is comprised of 
fifteen members. Its chairman is the 
Right Reverend Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 
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Devotional 
Classics 


Gems of devotional writing that have come 
down through the centuries—living selec- 
tions from Martin Luther, Augustine, George 
Fox, John Bunyan, John Wesley, Francis 
Asbury, William Law, Solon Kierkegaard, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and the Imitation of 
Christ. Published in conveniehit individual 
booklets to aid the reader in his own 
devotions. Order from 
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The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
Our experience in publishing books—theologi- 
cal, scholarly, fiction and general for religious. 
educational and lay markets—can help you. 
Write for free brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publish- 
ing plan. 
EXPOSITION PRESS INC., Dept. P-42 

386 Fourth Ave., New York 16. New York. 
_In Calif. : 
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New chapel in South Korea was built by First Marine Division for servicemen of 


all faiths. 


It will be a memorial to Marines of Division who died in Korea, 





Conference on Human 


Relations Scheduled 


Ninety-two colleges have been in- 
vited to send up to ten student repre- 
sentatives each to a Conference on 
Human Relations, to be held at Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Missouri, 
March 18-20. In addition, invitations to 
attend were extended to the president 
and the chairmen of the departments 
of psychology and sociology of the in- 
stitutions. 

Dr. Morris I. Stein, clinical psycholo- 
gist at the University of Chicago will 
address the conference on _ tensions 


| within the individual; Dr. Thomas Eliot, 


chairman of the department of political 
science at Washington University, will 
speak on tensions in group relations, in- 
volving the area of prejudices, group 
contacts, and international conflict; and 
Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of The 
Saturday Review, will lecture on the 
general theme of what the individual 


}can do about these problems, Discus- 


sion periods, with students participat- 
ing, will follow each lecture. 


Arthur Bannerman 


To Broadcast February 28 


Dr. Arthur J. Bannerman, head of 
the Church’s Warren Wilson Junior 
College in Swannanoa, North Carolina 
(see P.L., Nov. 28, ’53), and president 
of the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, will speak on the Columbia Broad- 


casting System’s Church of the Air on 
Sunday morning, February 28. 

The program, which will originate at 
Station WWNC, Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, will be broadcast from 10:00 to 
10:30 E.s.t. Appearing with Dr. Ban- 
nerman will be the Warren Wilson choir, 





A new project for fellowship and broth- 


erhood has recently been started by 
William R. Nicholson, Jr., 75-year-old 
Presbyterian and president of German- 
town Boys’ Club, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Nicholson, (left above) gives Boys 
Club members a few of the hundred 
thousand TOF buttons and leaflets which 
he hopes to have distributed soon in the 
Philadelphia area. TOF stands for “The 
Other Fellow.” Mr. Nicholson hopes idea 


will make people more considerate. 
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Of People and Places 


@ Secretary for field program ap- 

ted. Announcement of the appoint- 
ment of the Reverend Andrew E. Kurth 
as secretary for field program of the De- 
partment of Stewardship and Promo- 
tion, Presbyterian Church U.S.A., was 
made recently. Dr. Kurth assumed his 
new duties last month. 


@ Venezuela honors missionary. The 
Medal of Honor of Public Instruction 
was recently awarded Miss Verna A. 
Phillips, Presbyterian missionary, by the 
Venezuelan Minister of Education. The 
award was made on the annual Day of 
the Teacher. Miss Phillips has spent 
thirty-two years in Caracas, much of 
that time as director of Colegio Ameri- 
cana, a Presbyterian mission school. 


@ Youth project benefits “Operation 
Milkpail.” College-age youth who con- 
ducted the Christmas Eve service in the 
First Presbyterian Church, Idaho Falls, 
Idaho (the Reverend Charles H. Wash- 
burn, interim pastor), sponsored a cam- 
paign to raise funds for a Christmas gift 
to “Operation Milkpail.” Members of 
the women’s organization of the church 
made contributions to the fund in lieu 
of exchanging small gifts, and the “milk- 
pail” was passed around at the annual 
party held by the men’s club. The col- 

ion at the Christmas Eve service 
yielded $203.65 toward sending milk to 
needy children of the world. Another 
result of the project was the decision of 
the young people to make the service 
an annual event. 


® Theologian named for National Coun- 
til office. Announcement has been made 
of the appointment of Dr. J. Carter 
Swaim, currently a professor of New 
Testament Literature and Exegesis at 
Western Theological Seminary, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, as executive direc- 
for of the Department of English Bible 
in the National Council of Churches’ 
Division of Christian Education. Dr. 
Swaim will assume his new post in July, 
1954, when he will head a nationwide 
program of interpreting the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible to the 
American people. : 


® Church Moderator’s visit welcomed. 
Dr. John A. Mackay, Moderator, Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., was enthusias- 
tically received when he visited New 
Orleans, Louisiana, last month. He ad- 
dressed twenty-five ministers on the 
proposed union of the Presbyterian U.S., 
the Presbyterian U.S.A., and the United 
Presbyterian Churches. At a union serv- 
lee, Dr. Mackay addressed an overflow 
audience of Presbyterians. 
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@ Presbyterian mayor a nonegenarian. 
Recently Mr. P. M. Byrum, mayor of 
Rockfield, Indiana, was honored by 
members of his church, the Rockfield 
Presbyterian, and hosts of friends upon 
observance of his ninetieth birthday. 
Several years ago Mr. Byrum presented 
the church with an organ, in memory 
of his wife. Since Mr. Byrum is confined 
to a wheelchair, the church responded 
by installing a direct communication 
line from the church to his home, thus 
enabling him to hear services conducted 
in the church. At the end of church ser- 
vices on his birthday, the congregation 
sang “Happy Birthday to You” over the 
wires. 


@ Eighty-year membership noted. Last 
month the eighty-year membership of 
Miss Mary Burns in First Presbyterian 
Church, Findlay, Ohio, was recognized 
with the presentation of flowers, and 
words of tribute, by the pastor, the 
Reverend Ernest N. Bigelow, and two 
elders, Mr. Willis Bame, and Mr. Carroll 
Scarbrough. Miss Burns joined the 
church in 1874, at the age of sixteen. 
She is no longer able to attend services, 
but is keenly interested in the church’s 
activities, particularly the building pro- 
gram now under way. 


@ La Progresiva founder honored. Last 
month students and their parents and 
members of the alumni joined members 
of the faculty of La Progresiva school, 
in Cardenas, Cuba, to honor retired 
Presbyterian missionary Dr. Robert L. 
Wharton, eighty-four, founder and 
“spiritual father” of the school; and Mr. 
Irenee DuPont, who recently gave the 
school General Motors stock evaluated 
at close to $30,000. The climax of the 
festivities was the presentation to Dr. 
Wharton of the Cuban government's 
highest award, “La Gran Cruz de Car- 
los Manuel De Cespedes,” in recogni- 
tion of his years of service devoted to 
the youth of Cuba. 


@ Sunday school honors officer. Mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church 
Sunday School, Bridgeport, Pennsyl- 
vania (the Reverend Jesse R. Lonsinger, 
pastor), recently held a special service 
in honor of Miss Mary Cameron com- 
memorating her fifty-six years as its sec- 
retary. At the service she was presented 
with a purse by members and friends of 
the congregation. Miss Cameron has 
been a member of the church school for 
more than seventy-two years, 


@ New president named. Dr. David K. 
Allen, now executive vice-president, 
will become president of Davis and E]- 
kins College, Elkins, West Virginia, in 
July of this year. 
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Without taking a penny from its treasury, 
your organization can have this genuine Drip- 
O-Lator 48 Cup Urn! It insures full coffee 
flavor and uniform brewing every time . . 
makes large quantity coffee making simple and 
easy! Graduated to brew 24, 36 or 48 cups of 
delicious coffee and keep it hot until served. 
Your organization can earn this beautiful gift 
by selling 48 boxes of Lincoln Greeting Cards 
—the gorgeous greetings that everybody needs, 
wants and uses. For full details mail the 
coupon at once! 


LINCOLN ASSOCIATES 


Dept. PL-2, 87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


1 LINCOLN ASSOCIATES, Dept. PL-2 
87 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Please rush me full information on how my 
organization can earn the genuine Drip-O-Lator 
48 Cup Coffee Urn by selling Lincoln Greeting 1 
Cards. I understand I am not obligated in any 1 
1 
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| way. 


I ( ) Check here if you want to receive a sample 
| box of Lincoln Greetings on approval. 
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BLACKBURN COLLEGE 


wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine, 


Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tra! Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
“work plan.’ Cartinvilie, ti. 


_Pay fees by cash and 


Fully 
accredited 
coeducationa! institution offering programs for those 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time.-tested program ot stuay-worship-work-play 
. exceptionally abie facuity . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from — 
terian homes . . . coeducational . . 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . 1300 acres 





‘CENTRE COLLEGE 


library. 

en's Campus: 20 acres. 

actice house. Write 
Danville, K 


Founded 1819. Men's 
Campus: 42 acres. 
separate buildings for administration, science, gym, 
three dormitories. six frat houses. Wom- 
3 dormitories and - 


ot varied campus and woodland ‘overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 
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of Adm x A, Centre 


‘THE COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


Idaho's Pioneer Liberal Arts College Established 


1891. Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
High scholastic standards. Advantageously located 
Tuition & — $200 a semester. Write for informa- 
_tion . Pitman, President, Caldwell, Idaho 





JOHNSON C. SMITH yoru eangte: 
_ UNIVERSITY 


an accredited. co-education- 

al. liberal arts college and a 

| graduate school of Theology. Found in 1867 
| Christian emphasis. Courses leading to B. A 
B. S. and B. D. degrees. HM. Liston, 





‘COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 


Founded 
1849. Or- 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1834. A fully accredited, four-year ganically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Fully accredited. 
coeducational, liberal arts college, owned and con- Arts, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engineering, 
trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian pre- ministerial, and other standard pre-professions. 














eo Self- help _opportunities. Write Winslow **The Friendly College,’’ noted for its community serv- 
_s. Clarksville, Ark s. | ice. Write Paul R. Stewart rg. Pa. 
HANOVER COLLEGE _,.2rtyene | WHITWORTH COLLEGE = Fox3ts¢ 


Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science curricu- 
lum. Splendid pliant, 
Beautiful campus, overlooking Ohio River. Nationa’ 
fraternities and sororities. Intercollegiate athletics. 
Enrollment 700 Office, Hanover, Ind. 





Fully-accredited liberal arts and pre-professional 

training. Beautiful suburban pine-clad campus. 

1 Friendly atmospnere. Vital Christian a, 
Reasonable _— rates. Write today! 

fF. Warren. Washi 





|Victor Brown, pastor), for a new 
church. 
The Market Street Presbyterian 








LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for men and women—Liberal arts and science, Pre-theological, 


Business Administration, Pre-professional courses in 
# limited to 900 students—Suburban environment—30 
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intelligently active citizens 


ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D., PRES. 


miles from Chicago—on the beautiful North Shore—Required Weekly Chapel—Full 
time Presbyterian Chaplain in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 


with a Christian orientation to life. 
- LAKE FOREST. ELLINOIS 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE = Smal!_ciasses- 
125th year. Liberal Arts. 
Graduates enter business, 


dentistry. engineering. 
law. medicine, ministry, 


social service, teaching, 


other presesatens Moderate cost. For catalog write 
_Director of Admissions, Box 32 m. 


Jacksonville, 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE 


Christian, co-educational, fully accredited. Religion, 
science, business. teaching, music, nursing, social 
sciences: pre-medical, pre-law. etc = meng cost for 


Highest accreditation. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





WASHINGTON COLLEGE 28, %.3° 
ACADEMY “es 2 _collenss. Resident tuition, 


room and board only $25 a month. 
Self-help program. Co-ed. Christian ideals. Presby- 
terian. Students _ from 9 states. 300- ~acre farm. 
tT. Pres., Tenn. 








WOMEN’S COLLEGES 





ard, room, tuition and fees 3700. rite Pr 
S. George. 


MACALESTER COL LEG aa, 
“The College of the Twin Cities” 


Coeducationa:. fully accredited. baianced curric- 
vium in ral arts and sciences. arts. music, 
pre-professionai courses. teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration. journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck. President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





Fully accredited, College. 
A.B. degree. Broad curricuium, 14 majors inciuding 
4, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
schooi education’ Competitive ———. Catalog. 
Mary Gaidwin Col Dept. Va. 


four-year Liberal Arts 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 











BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited liberal arts Presbyterian College for 
Women. und academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus 
Schoiarships available. For information write Dir. of 
Box P, Beaver C Pi 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY *xgte¢,t¢ 
in Christian education, this —_ accredited coedu- 
cational school has its the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. 3. Walter Malone. Decatur. [ilinois. 


CONFIRMATION 
ROBES 


f Choir Gowns for children, 
intermediate and adult groups in 
many rich, colorful fabrics. 
Budget Pian if you wish. Also 
Gowns for Confirmation on 
rental basis. Write today for 
complete information. 

Ask for 

Choral Gown booklet G 20 
Confirmation Folder C-20 
E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St, Chicago 13, i 


25-34 Jackson, Long island City 1. N.Y. 
1908 Beverly Givd., Los Angeles 57, Calif 











a. 
LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 
A well established, well equipped, and nationally 
known four year Presbyterian College for women. 
Founded 1827. For cataiog and information write 
fF. &. McCluer, President, St. Charles, Missouri 
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For the Record 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, P] 
Indiana (the Reverend T. L. Paul, pas 
tor) for a manse. The church wall le 
dedicated at the time. 

Birmingham Presbyterian Church 
Birmingham, Pennsylvania, for a ney 
church, Westminster Hall, and an organ 

First Presbyterian Church, For 
Pierce, Florida (the Reverend 
Barnes Edgar, pastor) for a new ch 

First Presbyterian Church, Arlington 
Heights, Illinois (the Reverend Cy 
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Church, Lima, Ohio (the Reverend Ar. 
thur M. Romig, pastor) for a new 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Java 
South Dakota (the Reverend Leslie 8 
Lewis, pastor) for the restored church 
which had been damaged by fire. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Portland, Oregon (the Reverends Leon. 
ard Odiorne, John E. Ransom, and 
Arch J. Kearns, pastors) for a new parish 
house. 

First Presbyterian Church, Engle 
wood, Colorado (the Reverend Manfred 
Geisler, pastor) for a Communion set 
for 600 communicants, a memorial pre 
sented by Chaplain A. W. Andresen in 
honor of his wife, Doris; a silver chalice, 
and a pastor's Communion set for use 
among sick and shut-in communicants. 

First Presbyterian Church, Myrtle 
Point, Oregon (the Reverend A. Theo 
dore Smith, pastor) for a new Christian 














education building. 5 

First Presbyterian Church, Natoma, § ¥# 
Kansas (the Reverend George Alan Lee, § 
pastor) for a new manse. Ne 
NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: re 


Orangewood Presbyterian Church, 
Phoenix, Arizona (the Reverend L. L 
Patterson, pastor) with 100 members. 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

One hundred fiftieth. First Presby- 
terian Church, Ithaca, New York (the 
Reverend Walter A. Dodds, pastor). 

One hundred twenty-fifth. 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(the Reverend. Martin L. Tonner, pa 
tor). 

Sixtieth. Las Placitas Presbyteriat 
Church, Placitas, New Mexico ( 
Reverend Kenneth J. Green, pastor). 

Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Ch 
Cushing, Oklahoma (the Reverend 
Lewis R. Rogers, pastor). 

CHURCH MERGER: 

Fourth Presbyterian Church and Olm- 
stead Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, New York (the Reverend 6. 
Barrett Rich, 3rd, pastor), to be known 














as Fourth Presbyterian Church. 
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The Founding Fathers Re-introduced 


Forgotten Founding Fathers of the 
American Church and State. By Wil- 
jam Thomson Hanzsche. (Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston; $3.00.) 

Laymen and ministers alike will en- 
joy reading these lively sketches of 
seven men, each of whom added a piece 
to the mosaic which forms the pattern 
of American life. The style is clear, di- 
rect, and very readable. 

Dr. Hanzsche, the former editor of 
Presbyterian Magazine and author of 
The Presbyterians, has strolled through 
colonial America and brought back 
verbal snapshots of people, places, and 
significant events. He has chosen his- 
torical personalities who were prominent 
in the work of the church and who had 
some influence in forming the American 
tradition. 

The first founding father whom 
Americans have forgotten and whom 
the author introduces is Francis 
Makemie. We may call him a pioneer 
preacher and tradesman, for he had to 
eam his own living while founding six 
churches on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, Feeling the need for spiritual com- 
panionship and cooperation in this 
American wilderness, Makemie invited 
sx other ministers to meet with him 
at Philadelphia, and together they or- 
ganized the first presbytery in 1706. 
Thus they started the Presbyterian 
Church in America without any Euro- 
pean control. 

During a preaching mission to New 
York, Makemie was arrested by the 
governor, Lord Cornbury, for preaching 
without a special license. However, he 
won his case in court and opened the 
New York colony to religious freedom. 
He is sometimes called the father of 
Presbyterianism in America. 








John Witherspoon 


Frsruary 20, 1954 








Francis Makemie 


Both illustrations on this page are from the new 
filmstrip, THE LIVING CHURCH (Part III), 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa. 


William Tennent was a torchbearer 
for education in the Colonies. Bringing 
his family to America from Ireland, he 
settled in Neshaminy, north of Phila- 
delphia in 1727. He started a school in 
his home, and soon attracted young men 
preparing for the ministry. Tennent had 
the teacher's gift of inspiring young 
men and of firing them with enthusiasm 
for Christ. His Log College broke 
through the rigid, imported European 
traditions of higher education, and 
helped to open the way to academic 
freedom in America. His graduates ex- 
tended the influence of the church over 
a wide area. : 

Jonathan Dickinson proved to be a 
skillful helmsman who ssteered_ the 
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first Synod through shallow waters 
and launched it out into the deep. 
Dickinson persuaded the Synod to ae 
the Westminster Confession of Faith as 
containing essential doctrines. This‘ 
broad standard formed a gateway to the 
extensive development of the church in ' 
succeeding centuries. By cutting out of 
the Confession the control of the civil: 
magistrate, the Synod definitely sepa- 
rated the church from the state and 
laid out a new American course for the’ 
church. Dickinson started missions! 
among the Indians and also secured the 
charter for the College of New Jersey, 
of which he became first president. 
David Brainerd became the beacon 
light of the church to the Indians at the 
Forks of the Delaware River. At the 
age of twenty-one he had a vision of 
God, after which he lived in the spiritual 
world undaunted by disease and physi- 
cal hardship. Finding the Indians of 
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(Continued) 


Pennsylvania unresponsive, Brainerd 
turned to central New Jersey, where he 
bought a tract of land and established 
an Indian settlement with church and 
industrial school and infirmary. Brainerd 
practiced the love of God, and by his 
life led Americans toward racial under- 
standing and toward responsibility for 
the Indian. 

Gilbert Tennent, son of William, 
might be called the whip of the Colonial 
church. He lashed out against formalism 
and smugness which had almost 
smothered the life of the spirit. Preach- 
ing violent, fiery sermons, he called men 
to personal religion and became the fire- 
brand of revival. With George White- 
field, Gilbert Tennent traveled exten- 
sively on preaching missions and stimu- 
lated the Great Awakening which swept 
thousands of people into the churches, 
He did much to keep religion alive in 
America. 


Samuel Davies was the man with the | 


velvet glove. Following his ordination in 
1747, he went to Virginia, where the 
government taxed the people for sup- 
port of the Church of England and re- 
quired them to attend. As a dissenter, 
Davies applied for a preaching license 
and set up several preaching points. 
When he was later hailed into court for 
nonconformity, Davies’s gracious and 
convincing manner won his case. Dur- 
ing the French and Indian War, Davies 
realized with others that if France won, 
America would lose its religious liberty 
and be dominated by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Though Davies was a man 
of peace, he called men to defend prop- 
erty, liberty, and life. No man in Amer- 
ica did more for freedom of thought and 
worship. 

John Witherspoon was a true son of 
liberty. He was the only minister to sign 


the Declaration of Independence. He | 


was called from Scotland to the presi- 
dency of the College of New Jersey 
in 1768, and immediately began travel- 
ing up and down the coast. Soon he de- 
veloped Princeton into an intercolonial 
institution and gave it prestige. Wither- 
spoon also became a leader in presby- 
tery and Synod. ore aoe | that 
America had great future possibilities, 
he championed the cause of freedom 
against English tyranny. He had a 
genius for organization and supplied a 
virile leadership and much common 
sense to the Continental Congress in 
which he served for six years on its most 
important committees. 

These biographical sketches give 
abundant evidence of the fact that Pres- 
byterians contributed heavily to the in- 
dependence and founding of America. 

—CuHarces A. ANDERSON 
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Question: Is it possible to reconcile 
the Biblical date of creation, 4004 B.C., 
with the modern scientific view of the 
age of the universe? 


Answer: Recent scientific estimates of 
the age of the earth (and the universe) 
range from two to four billion years, 
and while there is a considerable margin 
for error, there is no reason to doubt that 
the general order of magnitude is cor- 
rect. The difference between this figure 
and 4004 s.c. is enormous; nevertheless 
the following points should be noted: (1) 
the Bible does not give us a date for the 
creation of the world. The figure, 4004 
B.C., still commonly printed in many edi- 
tions of the Bible, is not part of the text, 
but was calculated some centuries ago, 
from the genealogies in Genesis, Exodus, 
and other historical books. (This is a 
risky method at best for fixing absolute 
dates, and when as often, links in the 
chain are omitted, it is unreliable.) In 
other words there is no explicit contra- 
diction between the Bible and scientific 
estimates as to the age of the universe. 
(2) The Biblical writers clearly recog- 
nized that the universe had come into 
being in the long distant past, but they 
did not have the data, the equipment, 
or the training to decide its actual age. 
Probably they would have been startled 
by the current estimates, and we may 
freely grant that modern research has 
supplied information not available to the 
Biblical writers, which has revolution- 
ized our outlook on the world of nature 
and time. (3) This truth, however, should 
not undermine our faith in the validity 
‘of the Bible. In its creation story, the 
chief emphasis is that the world is the 
product of the intelligent design and 
creative activity of God. Nothing in the 
findings of science is at variance with 
this conviction; on the contrary, the 
more we discover about the age and 
the vastness of the universe, the com- 
plexity of its operation, and the unitary 
character of its basic laws, the more 
we stand in awe of the Mind and Power 
behind it. 





Question: There are Bible expositors 
who say that there was a great interval 
of time between Genesis 1:1 and 1:2; 
that the reason that the earth was with- 
out form and void was because of the 
judgment of God and that he created 
it perfect in the beginning. Do you 
agree? 


Answer: This interpretation, which 





has been widespread in Christian circles 






WE'VE BEEN ASKED | 







for many centuries, arose from an 
ogetic interest in substantiating the 
trine of the divine creation of th 
universe out of nothing; in explaj 
the origin of the chaos mentioned 
verse 2; and in accounting for the hey. 
enly beings (especially Satan) whoy 
creation is presupposed, but not else. 
where described. It is based howev, 
on a misunderstanding of the text. Ther 
is no suggestion of an interval betwee 
verses 1 and 2. As the Hebrew poy 
reads, verse 1 must be regarded as; 
digest or summary of the contents of the 
chapter which follows. (i.e., This is th 
story of the creation of the world ly 
God .. .), rather than as the description 
of a separate prior action. A more faith. 
ful rendering of the intention of th 
writer would be: “In the beginning of 
God’s creating the heavens and th 
earth, the earth was without form.,: 
or, “When God began to create . . .”,4 
it is in the margin of the Revised Stand. 
ard Version. It is apparent that the a 
count in Genesis deals with the begin. 
ning of the present order of things, and 
not with an absolute beginning. It is 
concerned with God’s work of organiz. 
ing chaos, and infusing into the worl 
order the vitality of his own spirit. The 
question of a creation out of nothing 
and the origin of chaos, is left open, and 
that may be the best way to leave it. 





Question: In Joshua 10:12-13, we 
read, “Then spoke Joshua, . . . ‘Sur, 
stand thou still at Gibeon, and thou 
Moon in the valley of Aijalon.’ And the 
sun stood still, and the moon stayed, 
until the nation took vengeance on their 
enemies.” Did the sun actually stand 
still? What is the meaning of this pas- 
sage, and how does it fit into the rest 
of the story? 


Answer: This couplet was quoted 
from an early collection of Israelite 
poems (called The Book of Jashar), by 
an editor who understood the wi 
literally. Thus he comments that the sun 
remained in the sky for a whole day, 
and that nothing like it had ever hap 
pened before or since. It seems incon 
ceivable that such a disruption of the 
solar system could actually have taken 
place (i.e., of the sun or even the earth 
standing still) without cataclysmic e 
fects not even .hinted at in the Bible. 
A different interpretation of Joshua’ 
utterance, and of the related events 
more likely. Chiefly it is to be remem- 
bered that this is a piece of poetry, and 
a literal interpretation must not 


pressed, Compare, e.g., Joel 2:31, “The 
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sun shal] be turned to darkness, and the 
moon to blood,” with Acts 2:16-21, 
where Peter asserts that the prophecy 
has been fulfilled (though there is no 
mention of the metamorphosis of the 
moon). In the passage in Joshua, time 
apparently has run short for the Israel- | 
ites, so their commander requests, in 
colorful language to be sure, an exten- 
sion, The usual interpretation is that the 
sun was about to set, and that more time 
was needed by the Israelites to complete 
the rout of the enemy, who might other- 
wise escape under cover of nightfall. 
This however is doubtful since the prin- 
cipal instrument of victory was a shower 
Wings hailstones; this presupposes a 





stormy day on which there would be | 
little if any sunlight. It is equally pos- 
sible to interpret the text as requesting 
the sun and moon not to shine (the He- 
brew verb means “to be silent” or “still” ), 
so that the darkness will persist. The 
story then would be as follows. At the 
urgent request of the Gibeonites, under 
siege by the five kings (Joshua 10:1-7), 
Joshua leads the Israelite army in a 
forced march by night from Gigal to 
Gibeon (verses 8-9). Arriving just be- 
fore dawn, he commands Sun and Moon 
to be silent, so that his presence will not 
be revealed to the foe. (It may be noted 
that the couplet, 12-13, must be intro- 
duced chronologically after verse 9 and 
before verse 11, since already in verse 
ll, the victory is achieved.) A surprise 
attack is engineered successfully under 
cover of the continuing darkness. A great 
storm follows, and the Amorites are de- 
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Professor of Old Testament | 
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Turn Thou Us, O Good Lord | LIVES in your Will 


Turn thou us, O good Lord, and so shall 
we be turned. Be favorable, O Lord, be 
favorable to thy people, who turn to 
thee in weeping, fasting and praying. 
For thou art a merciful God, full of com- 
passion, long-suffering, and of great | 
pity. Thou sparest when we deserve 
punishment, and in thy wrath thinkest 
upon mercy. Spare thy people, good 
Lord, spare them, and let not thine heri- 
tage be brought to confusion. Hear us, 
0 Lord, for thy mercy is great, and after 
the multitude of thy mercies look upon 
us; through the merits and mediation of | 
thy blessed Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. | 
Amen. | 


A Penitential Office for Ash-Wednesday, 
in the Book of Common Prayer. 


Freruany 20, 1954 
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ALMOST missed church the other 

morning. It wasn’t the children, or 
illness, or oversleeping, but—of all things 
—television. 

Our youngest turned on the set just 
as I was ready to shave off the Wrenn 
beard. I think it was a minute or two 
after ten. The whiskers were half 
scraped when I heard the loud tones of 
what seemed to be an argument. The 
shaving stopped, and I strolled into the 
TV room. Sure enough, two of TV's 
veteran actors were having it out. And 
it was live, that early Sunaay morning. 

I was immediately curious, first be- 
cause these gentlemen weze on at that 
time, and secondly because one obvi- 
ously portrayed a Protestant minister 
and the other, an elder oz trustee. 

Soon these two were replaced on the 
| screen by two other familiar faces, who 
|were also minister and layman, also 
arguing. It seems that the four of them 
were scheduled to meet about a com- 
mon problem. One pair was from one 
denomination, the other from a difter- 
ent church in the same town. And both 
laymen were arguing with their pastors 
| because they couldn't see working with 
each other's church. 

Then the four met head on, or I 
should say, the lavmen met head on. 
The pastors soon separated the ruffled 
| churchmen and pointed out that many 
| Christian problems could be met by 
| churches working together. 
| At this stage, the TV camera switched 
to NBC’s able radio-TV commentator, 
Bill Leonard, and a guest who turned 
out to be Methodist Bishop Oxnam. 

Bill Leonard and the bishop, in a 
cheerful, noncontroversia] manner, 
made some comments about the play 
and then began to discuss the World 
Council Assembly this summer at 
Evanston, Ill. The drama, I thought, 
provided good entry into the discussion 
of churches working togethe-. 

After listening to the beginning of this 
conversation, I—for some unknown rea- 
son—turned the dial to our local ABC 
channel. And who did I come face to 
face with but Eugene Carson Blake, 
Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian 
| Church’s General Assembly? Dr, Blake 
was on film, but that did not mar his 
good appearance nor his easy manner 
and resonant TV voice. 

The first words I picked up were 
Korea and barbed wire. And the camera 
shifted a couple of feet to Dr. Blake’s 
left to introduce Presbyterian mission- 
ary-chaplain Harold Voelkel (“Behind 
Barbed Wire in Korea,” P.L. Dec. 12 
and 26, 1953). Dr. Blake and Chaplain 
Voelkel were talking about their experi- 
ences with the Korean and Chinese 
POW’s ccnverted to Christianity, The 














SEEN AND HEARD 


interview, complete with POW Bibl. 
study books and petitions against rep. 
triation signed in blood, was intriguing 

Still pleased by these two compe 
tent shows, and with lather long sing 
dry, I made a near-fatal move, as far gs 
church was concerned. I waited through 
the 10:30 station break on ABC and 
caught the familiar introduction to the 
renowned drama series This Is the Life, 
Out of curiosity I flipped the dial t 
CBS. There was Bud Collyer, star of 
Beat the Clock and Quick as a Flash, 
just finishing his presentation of Arthy 
Godfrey's fine vocal group, the Maz. 
ners. I remembered seeing a headline ip 
the morning paper abcut a new religious 
program, Look Up and Live, and 
guessed that this was it. I hunted up the 
article te brief myself on the program, 

I learned that it was to be a nove 
mixture of evangelism and _ popula 
songs, sung by well-known entertainer, 
and was especially beamed at non 
church going teenagers, Intended to get 
its listeners to go to church, it would be 
considered a success when it had no 
audience. Twenty-seven other pr- 
grams would be presented with the c- 
operation of the National Council of 
Churches, fourteen by the National 
Council of Catholic Men, and six or 
seven by the Union of American He 
brew Congregations. 

Then Bud Collyer returned with a 
convincing, informal sermon on “First 
Things First.” I had read that he taught 
Sunday school in a Presbyterian church 
in Connecticut, but I never expected to 
see him on TV in this role. 

I can’t quite make up my mind about 
Look Up and Live. My first reaction 
was that its mixture was sugarcoating 
religicn to the point where it lost its 
potency. But then I got to realizing that 
since I've been out of my teens for quite 
some time and am not a stay-at-home on 
Sunday mornings, I wasn’t fully 
equipped to judge. Looking back on it 
now—after having seen the next weeks 
edition—I think that the program’s light 
touch might help a skeptical teenager 
understand that religion isn’t a grim 
business for the unsophisticated only. 
Hearing favorite performers talk 
sing about their beliefs might make an 
adolescent definitely susceptible to the 
message of Mr. Collyer and such per 
sonable young pastors as Charles B. 
Templeton and William Alexander. 

But to get back to that Sunday mom- 
ing. A clear command broke off my new 
affinity for Mr. Collyer. : 

“Ollie, you have exactly twelve mit- 
utes to finish shaving, get dressed ané 
to church and put on your choir robes. 

I ony to my feet and switched of 
the set. I made it. —Oxiver WRENS 
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THE VERSATILE 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


(Continucd from page 12) 


tration. But he failed to win public office, 
and was only partially successful in his 
fights against Pennsylvania’ s famous old- 
time “bosses,” Matthew Quay and Boies 
Penrose. In 1899, after a bitter guber- 
natorial battle which his faction lost, 
Wanamaker laughingly admitted in a 
speech, “No other man in Pennsylvania 
has been defeated for governor, United 
States senator, and mayor of Philadel- 


phia.” 


In the tremendous political battles be- 
tween the Taft Republicans and Teddy 
Roosevelt Progressives, Wanamaker was 
more than once mentioned as a possible 
candidate for both President and Vice- 
President. He had the honor of nominat- 
ing men for both offices, but the light- 
ning never struck him. He even had a 
rough time in 1889-93, when he was in 
the Cabinet. 

In the first place, he was wrongly 
accused of “buying” his Cabinet post. 
Then he shocked Washington by turn- 
ing up for work regularly at 8:30 a.m. 
and by making it known that the Wana- 
makers would not serve wine, much less 
anything stronger, at their house. 

Wanamaker put all his amazing re- 
sources into the job of Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Many of the Post Office services 
we have today are directly or indirectly 
attributable to the Philadelphia store 
owner. But very few of them were begun 
while he was in office because of a re- 
luctant Congress. Wanamaker, in exas- 
peration, said once of the lawmakers: 
“If they would only see as far as the end 
of their noses, I should feel encouraged. 
But they don’t see at all.” 

Among the advances Wanamaker pro- 
posed were: full-scale rural free delivery, 
parcel post, postal savings, government 
ownership of telephone and telegraph 
companies, ship post offices, and pneu- 
matic tubes for intracity deliveries, The 
Congress allowed him to experiment 
with ship post offices and pneumatic 
tubes, but that was about all. Today 
everything except U.S.-owned telephone 
and telegraph companies has been long 
accepted, One of the suggestions arising 
from his fight for government commu- 
nications was deferred telegraph service. 
We have this today in “day” and “night” 
letters. 


Because of his success, Wanamaker 
was often accused of being a slave driver 
in business and a hypocrite in church 
iffairs. There’s no question about the 
fact that he was an ardent and proud 
capitalist, but he was a benevolent dic- 
lator at worst in his relationships with 
“store family” and church. 

He believed in being “on the floor” 
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THE VERSATILE 
JOHN WANAMAKER 


with both store and church. His office 
was always open to employees and Beth- 
any members. He liked to have credit 
for progyess, but he didn’t push himself 
on people. The virtues he stressed for all, 
in addition to a strong and aggressive 
belief in God, were patience, courtesy, 
service, and thrift. The greatest evil in 
the world, he felt, was drink—the next 
greatest: disregard for the Sabbath. 

The worth of any establishment, John 
Wanamaker felt, rested upon the hap- 
piness of the people in it. He started 
vacations with pay in his stores in 1876, 
and probably was the first large mer- 
chant to inaugurate half-days on Sat- 
urday. He encouraged his employees to 
cooperate in voluntary sickness and 
death benefit organizations. In 1906, 
Wanamakers had a medical department 
fully staffed with physicians, specialists, 
dentists, and nurses. He helped the store 
family form schools, youth organizations, 
and athletic and social clubs. 

The New York store’s Millrose Ath- 
letic Association today is still famed for 
its Millrose Games in Madison Square 
Garden. A feature of this top indoor 
track meet is the Wanamaker Mile. One 
day in 1919, some fifteen thousand peo- 
ple gathered on the roof of the present 
Philadelphia store to watch “Big Bill” 
Tilden in a tennis match. 

At Bethany, the Sunday school super- 
intendent founded a commercial school 
to train his students for the world, and 
started a mutual saving fund society in 
which even a penny could be deposited. 
The bank, through merger, is now one 
of Philadelphia’s largest, the Western 
Saving Fund Society. He founded a mag- 
azine to aid his students, adult as well 
as youthful, with Bible lessons. The pa- 
per, the Sunday School Times, at one 
time had a circulation of 500,000. 


When Wanamaker was sixty, he could 
greet 4,000 Bethany people by name. 
Even when he was Postmaster General, 
he came up to Philadelphia almost 
every Sunday to teach his classes. He 
greeted everybody at Christmas and 
Easter services, marched at the head of 
the band at Sunday school picnics, and 
enjoyed giving out jumping ropes and 
hoops to the small fry. 

. Dr. Francis E. Clark, the founder of 
Christian Endeavor, long a favorite or- 
ganization of Mrs. Wanamaker, took the 
services at Bethany one Sunday. “I 
thought I knew what a busy Sunday was 
. . . but that one in Bethany was the 
record in my experience, with nine 
services and a sermon or short talk at 
each one of them. But Mr. Wanamaker 
outdid me, and attended eleven services 
that day—a regular diet with him.” For 
most of sixty-four years, John Wana- 
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maker arrived at Bethany at 9:30 a.m., 
and got home twelve hours later, The 
old church, not far from the place 
where the young John was pelted with 
eggs and snow, had everything—athletic 
teams, mission extension work, evangel- 
ism teams, a rescue mission, seashore 
home, daily vacation Bible schools, and 
evening weekday classes. 


Today, old Bethany is no longer 
Presbyterian; its buildings were sold in 
1948 to another church. But the energy 
and convictions of Bethany have been 
transferred to four offspring in or near 
Philadelphia: Bethany Temple, Saint 
Paul, Grace, and Bethany Collegiate 
in suburban Havertown. Bethany Col- 
legiate Church maintains a mission in 
South Philadelphia named for Dr. John 
Chambers, who was Wanamaker’s first 
pastor. Grace Presbyterian Church in 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, was built by 
the Wanamakers in memory of their first 
daughter, Harriet, who died at the age 
of five. 

One of the marks of John Wanamak- 
er’s genius was his ability to handle 
many major projects at the same time. 
Although he had stores to build, depres- 
sions to weather, and political battles to 
fight, he never ceased adding to the 
scope of his religious work. 

In 1876, before he began his Grand 
Depot, he helped sponsor the great 
evangelistic visit of Dwight L. Moody 
to Philadelphia and prepared the giant 
Depot building, then a Pennsylvania 
Railroad freight shed, for the famous re- 
vivalist. The meetings attracted thou- 
sands, including the entire U.S. Supreme 
Court and President Grant and his Cabi- 
net. In 1915, John again opened heart 
and checkbook to help Billy Sunday 
with his meetings. 

In 1896, on one of his some twenty- 
five trips abroad, the Presbyterian elder 


first met his Church’s foreign mission- - 


aries in the field at Beirut, Lebanon. In 
1901-02 he went to India specifically to 
study Christian work. Later he reported 
to the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
“No words can express the brave and 
self-sacrificing work of the missionaries. 
But it is a drop in the bucket,” he said. 
“I never saw such an opportunity for 
the investment of money that we set 
apart to give to the Christ who gave 
himself for us.” 


He and his wife gave liberally for 
many years to support Christian work 
in India. Mary Wanamaker School for 
Girls was built in Allahabad, as were 
other buildings. And in Calcutta, a pa- 
latial YMCA was constructed after ad- 
vice from Dr. John R. Mott. 

In addition to the Presbyterian Church 
and the “Y,” John Wanamaker was active 
in many other Christian groups, includ- 
ing the Salvation Army, local, national, 
and world Sunday school associations; 












and the Lord’s Day Alliance. And y 
were the high offices and honors }y 



























stowed upon him, But he never enter 7 
a Christian group, much to the amay 
ment of some, without doing wok prais 
Wanamaker was never a figurehead, thous 
His firmness about Sunday and 4 am 
stinence never left him. When the fig ff went 
“world’s fair,” Philadelphia’s 1876 Cep. spen' 
tennial, was being planned, Centennial activ 
committee member Wanamaker mak lM have 
sure that the exhibits were not opene the | 
on the Sabbath. He never read, much Char 
less advertised, in Sunday papers, Whe ing ¢ 
his eldest son, Thomas, decided on Sy. they 
day editions for the Philadelphia Nonh accu! 
American, which Thomas owned, Joh you ' 
Wanamaker asked if he could buy th§ are t 
paper—to prevent the move. The father char} 
was refused. John, however, was pleased trial, 
that Chicago’s famous mercantile pic § reme 
neer, Marshall Field, also didn’t adver. pray 
tise on Sunday. know 
One of John Wanamaker’s hs§ 7 
projects was the planning of Philadel: § from 
phia’s Sesquicentennial. In 1921, he ff moth 
suggested that Secretary of Commere § in op 
Herbert Hoover run the exposition J was 
Hoover was informed of this and tek perm 
graphed John Wanamaker about a meet § Bibl, 
ing. “Suggest Sunday evening, Decem- J 4 ij 
ber 11. Will this suit Mr. Wanamaker? § «w, 
the telegram read. Mr. Hoover was it- § jow 
formed that he would have to make it By a 
some other day. we } 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Wanamak- have 
er’s biographer (John wrote voluminous: Jo 
ly, but never figured he was old enough ha 
to work on an autobiography), says of lave 
the merchant prince, “Tobacco, he dis ne 
liked; alcohol he hated.” Wanamaker bl 
first hired only abstainers for his stores, 
but later, after extensive travel and ac- Bef 
quaintance with Europeans, he did not § 5, 
insist on this requirement. have 
But from the beginning of his long § 
public career, the Philadelphia store- Chri 
keeper kept abstinence pledge cards you 


handy at all times. He talked and praved 
with literally thousands of alcoholics the 
and heavy drinkers, and gave money to | 
buy and run a city mission hotel. His 
prescription for drink was simple and will 
to the point. “You can [resist drink] be 
through Christ and only through Christ” J" 








The energetic business giant fully I 
expected to celebrate his own cem§ Jw 
tennial in the best of health. Although § ® fr 
he acknowledged the fact of death in busi 
his later years, he was not afraid, Al fre 
though he outlived his wife, his eldest him 
son, and most of his contemporaries, its this 
doubtful that he ver gave his own death § cost 
a thought. He was just too busy. Visit 

Some time after Wanamaker’s death, let 
an old employee was asked, “Did Mr. thin 
Wanamaker often come cut of his s you 

“Shell?” said the veteran, “I never § bes 
saw him in it.” he s 
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MY TRIAL IN CHINA 


(Continued from page 9) 


the Lord, glory hallelujah.” I 
thought, “That's a strange sort of message 
to send to a man in my predicament. 
What does the man have in mind?” He 
went on to say, “This government has 
spent three months investigating your 
activities in all the regions where you 
have worked in China, in the City of 
the Dragon’s Cave, in Amoy, and in 
Changchow, but they have found noth- 
ing of w hich they can accuse you, and 
they have found no one who will bring 
accusations against you. But tomorrow 
you will be tried and all the charges that 
are brought against you are trumped-up 
charges. They are preparing a public 
trial, But, Pastor,” he wrote, “tomorrow 
remember that Jesus Christ on his cross 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive them; for they 
know not what they do.’” 


That same afternoon a note came 
from one of my students. She was a 
mother who had spent years as a teacher 
in our boys’ primary school, Her health 
was too poor to continue, so she asked 
permission to prepare herself to do a 
Bible woman’s work. But she remained 
s0 ill that her doctor said to me one day, 
“We medical men do not understand 
how Kip Wah lives as long as she does. 
By all the rules of the book and for all 
we know about this disease, she should 
have died long ago.” I unfolded a scrap 
of paper written in pencil and found this 
note from Kip Wah, “Pastor, you will 
never see my face again, and I will never 
see yours. Tomorrow you are to be 
publicly tried, and very few have come 
away from a public trial with their lives. 
Before you go, I want to express to you 
on behalf of all our Chinese Christians 
here our gratitude to the missionaries for 
coming to us with the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ and to the Church that has sent 
you, You were sent to us for such a day 
as this. Were it not for the Gospel and 
the strength that we are receiving from 
it, we could never endure these days.” 
And then she added, “Tomorrow you 
will be tried; tomorrow, Pastor, remem- 
ber Jesus Christ.” 


Ihad only just read her letter when a 
young man came dashing into my room, 
a friend of mine who was a successful 

inessman, a man whose heart was on 
fire for his Lord. As he came in, I said to 
him, “Why did you come? You know 
this visit may cost you your life and may 
cost me my life. You are not allowed to 
visit me.” He smiled and said, “Pastor, 
let your heart be at peace. I have some- 
thing to say to you; I have a message for 
you.” I said, “Friend, let me have it and 
be gone, or they will find you here.” Then 

said, “Pastor, tomorrow you are going 
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to be tried; do you know it?” I replied, 
“Yes, I know, I have heard so.” He said, 
“Tomorrow as you are being tried, re- 
member what happened to your Lord. 
Remember how he prayed for those who 
crucified him and how he asked that 
they be forgiven. They spat in his face, 


‘they struck him, but he turned to them 


a face of love and uttered a prayer to 
his Father, Remember him tomorrow.” 


At midnight that night the Chinese 
pastor of the church came in. “Are you 
surprised to see me?” he asked. I said, 
“I certainly am, How did you get by the 
guards?” He replied, “I saw no guards, 
and here I am.” “What is it? What can I 
do for you?” I asked, His reply was, 
“You can’t do anything for me, but we 
want to do something for you. I have a 
message for you.” Very nervously and 
humbly, he began. “Pastor, tomorrow if 
you hear us Christians say things and do 
things that surprise you, we hope you 
will understand.” I said to him, 
“Brother, tomorrow do what they tell 
you to do and say what you're told to 
say. I will understand.” 


The next afternoon the chief of police 
came in to take me to my trial. I said, 
“You understand that you are responsi- 
ble for my protection, the same protec- 
tion given to Chinese nationals in Amer- 
ica. I refuse to go to this trial unless you 
give me a bodyguard and promise you 
will take me there and bring me back in 
safety.” He said, “I promise. I under- 
stand all of that. I have my men already 
there.” Under a guard of four soldiers I 
went to the college campus where they 
prepared for the trial. Near the entrance 
two glaring red posters drew my atten- 
tion. In bold Chinese characters the gov- 
ernment had copied the inscription I had 
placed on the cornerstone of the new 
dormitory, 


“The fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom; and 
To depart from evil is understanding.” 


Underneath these words had been 
added, “Under the cloak of religion he 
deceives the youth of China; never make 
peace with a dog.” 


On the college athletic field a stage 
was erected, with loudspeakers flanked 
on each side with six soldiers standing 
ready for action, There were ten thou- 
sand people there that afternoon to wel- 
come me. It was a glorious welcome. I 
stood at the foot of the stage listening to 
the accusations against me from four of 
my teachers, my principal, a few stu- 
dents, and others, I was told to keep my 
eyes on the ground because I was to be 
humbled, but I have a bit of Dutch curi- 
osity in me and I couldn't resist lifting 
my face occasionally. The subchairman 
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MY TRIAL IN CHINA 


tapped me on the shoulder and said, 
“Your attitude is not correct.” And so I 
changed my attitude. I looked at the 
ground, but I had seen what my accusers 
were doing: they were reading from 
manuscripts. I knew that the accusations 
had been prepared for them. They were 
doing as they were told to do and saying 
what they were told to say. 


After the accusations were made, 
the chairman came to me and said, “You 
will be given ten minutes to defend your- 
self.” I said to him, “They have said 
these many things, how can I defend 
myself and meet all these accusations?” 
“Well,” he said, “just pick out a few of 
the more serious ones.” Then I recalled 
what my friends had said to me: “Re- 
member Jesus Christ.” I remembered 
that our Lord was mute before his 
captors and refused to answer their 
questions. Why should I defend myself, 
when he did not? Then someone seemed 
to say to me, “This is your opportunity, 
man, get up on that stage i te some- 
thing.” I got up on the stage and spoke 
into the microphone and, as I spoke, I 
looked into the faces of the people be- 
fore me. There they were—ten thousand 
of them—soldiers, students, workmen, 
and right in front of me four or five hun- 
dred of my Christian friends who had 
been brought to that trial under military 
guard. Those in power had brought 
them to condemn, but I knew they had 
come to pray. As I looked into their 
faces, some of them seemed to want to 
say something to me. I read it in a flash: 
“Pastor, don’t fear; we are here; we are 
praying for you.” Others did not lift 
their heads; their heads were bowed in 
prayer. Someone seemed to say to me, 
“This is not the Kremlin’s hour, This is 
not Mao Tse Tung’s victory. This is 
God’s hour and your hour. Say some- 
thing for him.” Then I said to those ten 
thousand, “Friends, I am happy to see 
you all this afternoon. After listening to 
these accusations, I know there is some- 
thing radically wrong, a very serious mis- 
understanding between the government 
and myself, and I am happy to be here 
to have this opportunity to say a few 
words to you. Thirty-three years ago I 
came to China, because I loved you, I 
believed I had a way of life to impart to 
you. During all these years you have 
been my friends and I have been your 
friend. But something has happened. I 
have been accused this afternoon of be- 
ing an imperialist. I have been accused 
of being a warmonger, an agent of my 
government, a deceiver of youth, and of 
various other crimes. But I am not guilty. 
I am not here this afternoon as an am- 
bassador of the American government. 
There is no missionary in China who has 
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ever come as a representative of his gov- 
ernment, We are ambassadors of 
Christ.” 


And then I said something I knew 
they wouldn't like, but something I 
knew I must say. The Lord had seemed 
to tell me to say it: “In all these thirty- 
three years that I have been in China I 
have never felt that China needed a 
Savior as much as she needs that Savior 
today.” When I used the word Savior, 
three of the government officials took 
hold of me from behind and said, “Stop 
it, stop it. We do not want this sort of a 
testimony. This is not a matter pertaining 
to religion; this is a matter of politics. 
We do not want this.” So I stopped. 
Then the chairman launched into a long 
tirade against the Americans, and the 
missionaries in particular. 

When he had finished, I said, “May 
I say a few more words?” He gave per- 
mission, I went to the microphone and 
found it had been turned off. But my 
voice carries well, and I challenged that 
crowd of ten thousand and the govern- 
ment representatives. I said, “I am ac- 
cused of not being cooperative. Before 
you stands the dormitory that I have 
completed, although some said that I 
could not continue my building program 
under the new regime. There was a time 
when I had no material; I appealed to 
the government and they helped me ob- 
tain material. Behind you stands another 
building, a 150-bed hospital, which I 
have just completed. There again we 
faced the same situation—no material. 
Again I appealed to the government for 
material and again they helped me. 
These are two concrete evidences that I 
have cooperated with this government. 
This is cooperation. If it is not, I do not 
understand what cooperation is.” 


That was the end of the trial, and I 
was sent home under a guard. The gov- 
ernment representative finally decided 
that I was to be deported within twenty- 
four hours. They told me to wait until 
6:30 the next morning when they would 
call for me, but that evening at 7:00 
o'clock they were back. They said that 
the government had changed its mind; 
I was not going. “You can’t do that,” I 
said, “the people have decided that I 
must go. This is the people’s decision. 
How can you, the government, change 
that decision?” Then they said, “We'll 
have to go back and talk it over.” Thev 
came the second time and said, “Yes, 
you're going tomorrow.” Then I said, “I 
have another request to make of you. All 
the missionaries are ready to go, Their 
baggage is packed; their passports are in 
their hands.” (Mine was not; I was to be 
deported.) “I suggest the missionaries go 
with me.” Again they answered, “We'll 
have to talk that over.” They came back 
about midnight with this word: “You are 


all going tomorrow.” 

So the next day we were on our way, 
We went down the coast as far » 
Swatow, where we had to change boats 
In Swatow the officials came aboard ty 
check our passports and I, with op 
marked “Deportee,” was thrown inty 
prison. For four days and four nights] 
was without any contact with m 
friends who had come with me. I did ng 
know where my wife was. They said 
nothing to me, but were decent. I was 
in a room under the torture chamber 
where those in charge were carrying op 
their examinations of prisoners every 
night from about 10:30 to 2:30 in the 
morning. Through the bars in my cell] 
could see them carrying water to give 
prisoners the water cure upstairs, and] 
began to wonder if my turn was coming 
next. I admit that this finally got on my 
nerves. I spent a good deal of time dur 
ing those days singing. I now know what 
it means to sing in prison. 


On the fourth night at about 10:30 
I threw myself on my knees on my 
wooden bed, and said to my Lon 
“Lord, I am not a Peter or a Paul or any 
of those saints of old. I’m a sinner of this 
day, but thy child. I can’t take it any 
longer. Take me out of this prison, Lord, 
set me free. Tomorrow, set me free.” 
What glorious hymns and words of 
Scripture came to my mind and to my 
heart. I prayed until 3:30 in the mom- 
ing, when I fell asleep. At 4:30 I was 
awakened and discovered that I was 
still on my knees on that hard bed. 
Someone was unlocking the door, A man 
came in quickly and said, “Sleeper, 
arise. Be gone.” I said, “Who are you?” 
He said, “I'm telling you to get ready 
to get out of here.” Then he disappeared. 
Four guards came and stood over me 
and said the same thing. I asked a few 
questions, but no reply was given. Then 
I made a final request that they tell my 
wife where I had gone. They said, 
“This is not your business or ours, Get 
ready to go.” I packed my things and 
followed them to the street. I stood out- 
side the door of my cell and looked into 
the heavens and said, “Very truly the 
Lord has sent his angels to deliver me, 
and here I stand under God's heavens. 
Just then they threw ropes around me 
and tied me up tightly, I remonstrated 
mildly and asked them where they were 
going to send me. No reply, but as they 
walked along I saw that they were tak 
ing me toward the bank of the river 
and that there were two lighted ships in 
Swatow harbor, Somehow, though I was 
bound and helpless, I didn’t think they 
would throw me in the river. Inst 
they took me aboard one of the ships. At 
six in the morning the captain of 
guard removed the ropes, the 
left, the propellers started moving, and 
I was free. 
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CHILDF N’S STORY... 


Mr. Knoprernopper's Hossy 


By Molly C. Rodman 


All Mr. Knopperhopper’s friends had 

hobby. Mr. Knopperhopper’s postman 
wllected stamps. His milkman collected 
iottles. His landlady collected money. 
And Mr. Knopperhopper’s dog collected 
_fleas! 

“Let me see,” Mr. Knopperhopper 
aid to himself, “what shall I have for 
my hobby?” He thought and he thought. 

“Oh, my!” Mr. Knopperhopper said 
after a long while, “It must be getting 
late!” 

He looked at his watch. “Tick, tick, 
it is late,” said the watch, It was the 
only clock he had. 

‘I really need an alarm clock, too,” 
Mr. Knopperhopper thought. “I have 
been waking up every morning for years 
in time to get to work. But I'm getting 
oder now and sleepier, especially since 
I've been staying up later to watch what 
happens on television. Yesterday morn- 
ing, | was one minute late to work for 
the first time.” 

“I know what I'll do!” He clapped his 
hands together. “I'll collect clocks!” 

“Tick! Tick!” said the little watch 
angrily in Mr. Knopperhopper’s pocket. 
‘lun fine. Why should he want anyone 
else?” 

But Mr. Knopperhopper was happy. 
He hadn’t been so happy for years. Now 
te could say to his friends: “I have a 
hobby, too. Look at my clocks.” 

So the next day Mr. Knopperhopper 
brought home an alarm clock. “Tick! 
Tick!” said the alarm clock. “What a 
wonderful clock!” sighed Mr. Knopper- 
hopper happily. 

But the next morning when the alarm 
dock woke Mr. Knopperhopper, he 
reached for his watch as usual. Then he 
held it to his ear to listen to its ticking. 
But the watch didn’t say a word. He 
shook it. The watch didn’t say anything. 

“It must need more winding,” said 
Mr. Knopperhopper. He wound it. The 
watch didn’t tick at all. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Mr. Knopperhop- 


pr. “I'll have to leave it at the 
eweler’s,” 
‘Sorry, Mr. Knopperhopper,” .the 


eweler said after he examined the 
watch. I don’t see anything wrong with 
tt 

So Mr. Knopperhopper put the watch 
tack into his pocket. “I'd like to buy 
that cuckoo clock you have in the win- 
dow,” he said to the jeweler.” I collect 
docks, Clocks are my hobby.” 

Mr. Knopperhopper brought the 
cuckoo clock and took it home with 

. He hung it on the wall in his bed- 
100m, 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” the little bird in 
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the clock sang every hour. 

“Tick, tick, tick,” cried the alarm 
clock. “Two of us in this house is one 
too many.” And it stopped. 

It didn’t even wake Mr. Knopperhop- 
per up the next morning, and he was 
one hour late for work. 

Mr. Knopperhopper took the alarm 
clock to the jeweler's the next morning. 

“Sorry,” said the jeweler. “I can’t fix 
this clock either.” 

So Mr. Knopperhopper went to an 
antique shop and bought the biggest 
clock he could get. It was an old grand- 
father’s clock. “Tick, tock, tick, tock,” it 
said loudly. 

But as soon as the grandfather's clock 
was delivered to Mr. Knopperhopper’s 
house, the cuckoo clock stopped. 

“You'd think they were jealous,” Mr, 
Knopperhopper said. 

Well—they were. If you were a 
clock, you’d know it wouldn't be much 
fun to keep on ticking if somebody else 
kept ticking louder than you could. 

And then one night grandfather clock 
had a cold and was so hoarse he couldn’t 
“tock.” 

And the next morning Mr. Knopper- 
hopper was two hours late to work. But 
he didn’t buy any more clocks, And the 
next night all the clocks woke up sud- 
denly and heard their own ticking. 

“Why, I'm not saying a word.” the 
watch said. “Who is doing my ticking?” 

“I'm not running anymore,” said the 
alarm clock. “But someone else in the 
house is ticking just like me.” 

“Cuckoo, cuckoo,” shouted someone. 
But it wasn’t the cuckoo clock. 

“Tick! tock! Tick! tock!” someone said 
loudly. 

But it wasn’t grandfather clock. 

“Who can it be?” said all the clocks. 

They got up and marched around the 
house. They looked in the kitchen, They 
looked in the bedroom. They looked 
in the dining room. But nothing was 
there. 

Then they looked on the front porch, 
and there was Mr. Knopperhopper’s big 
green parrot. He was saying: “Tick! 
tick!” just like the watch. He was saving 
“Tick! tick!” like the alarm clock. He 
was saying, “Cuckoo! cuckoo!” like the 
little bird in the cuckoo clock. He was 
even saying “Tick! tock,” in a loud deep 
voice like grandfather clock’s. 

Suddenly the clocks felt very much 
ashamed. 

So they ticked and they tocked all 
night long and every day afterwards. 

And the place where Mr. Knopper- 
hopper lived became world-famous— 
as the tickingest house in the world! 
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THE GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD by Fulton 
Oursler. A reverent re- 
telling of the sublime story 
of Jesus, bringing Him 
and all those around Him 
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book your whole family 
will cherish always. 
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PEACE WITH GOD sy 
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Billy Graham is bringing 
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